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f you asked 10 people to define it, the chances are good 

that you’d get 10 different answers. Although Webster’s 
defines courage as ‘‘mental or moral strength to venture, 
persevere, and withstand danger, fear or difficulty,” we 
wonder: is that all there is to it? We are not alone. Genera- 
tions of writers and philosophers, fascinated by its 
nuances and dimensions, have produced volumes of 
essays, poems and novels on the topic. Still, its full mean- 
ing seems to defy capture within a single phrase. 

Courage, it appears, means different things to each of 
us. Most people admire it, some downgrade it, but almost 
all have their own ideas of what constitutes courage. 

As do we. On the following pages, we present stories 
about six individuals, stories that represent diverse types 
of courage found at one institution and among its alumni. 
There are stories of physical courage, moral and profes- 
sional courage—and even Anthropology Professor Colin 
Turnbull’s carefully reasoned denial of virtue in courage. 

These portraits reveal convictions as unique as the sub- 
jects themselves, united by a common thread: the will, 
and the toughness, to live by those convictions. 
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“There is a certain blend of courage, integrity, character 
and principle which has no satisfactory dictionary name 
but has been called different things at different times in 
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different countries. Our American name for it is ‘guts. 
Louis Adamic, A Study in Courage 


sk anyone who one of the most effective government 

whistleblowers over the last ten years has been. How 
many would guess that, rather than a 60s-style campus ac- 
tivist, it was an engineer who grew up in the sedate 1950s, 
when the ‘‘most exciting thing done was to have too much 
beer at a fraternity party’? Hugh Kaufman, BEE ’65, 
MEA ’67, might guess correctly. For it was Kaufman, in 
his capacity as a U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
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(EPA) toxic waste specialist, who furnished Congress 
with the information that fueled the recent resignation 
fever at EPA, bringing down Rita Lavelle, his former 
boss, and former EPA chief Anne Burford. And it was 
Kaufman who first blew the whistle on the toxic waste 
disaster that was—and remains—Love Canal. 

“There was virtually no student activism,” says Kauf- 
man, ‘“‘while I was at GW. I was much like most of the 
students, then—children of the fifties. The most impor- 
tant activities at GW at the time were the sporting events 
of the week.” 

Kaufman admits that there is nothing in his back- 
ground to indicate he’d be a maverick, except, he empha- 
sizes, ‘‘that my values throughout much of my college 
career and before were very much the values of a middle- 
class, middle-American, straight-laced Joe.” Somehow, 
those values—the ones that put him in the Air Force after 
graduation—didn’t change. But America’s values did, 
and Kaufman is surrounded by the self-styled “me gener- 
ation,” a society where greed is increasingly unchecked. 
Continued on page 5 
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2000 Pennsylvania Avenue Opens 


An imposing new complex of structures official- 
ly joined the GW family Oct. 19 with the open- 
ing of 2000 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The multi-million dollar, 547,000 gross square- 
foot development combines restored 19th cen- 
tury townhouses with a 10-story, contemporary 
office building. The project will house a variety 
of retail establishments in the three-level shops 
immediately behind the townhouses—an area 
popularly known as ‘‘Red Lion Row.” Behind 
the retail space is the 340,000 square-foot office 
building. A glass atrium, which creates an in- 
terior coutryard, connects the office building to 
the retail space. 

The university marked 2000 Pennsylvania 
Avenue’s opening with an evening reception for 
business, university and community leaders, as 
well as for officials of the District of Columbia 
government. The university also held an open 
house for students, faculty, staff and the Foggy 
Bottom community on Oct. 21. 


President Elliott, in remarks to the group, em- 
phasized that one of the purposes of the project 
was to create a new, lively and vibrant center for 
retail and community services in the university 
neighborhood, as well as a major building and 
entrance to the GW campus. And, in GW Vice 
President and Treasurer Charles E. Diehl’s view: 
“This project represents the university’s com- 
mitment to preserve the historic character of this 
area while using productively the commercial 
frontage of Pennsylvania Avenue to provide ad- 
ditional income for the university’s programs.”’ 

The George Washington University and the 
Public School Employees’ Retirement System of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are joint 
owners of the project, which is expected to begin 
occupancy during the winter. Joint venture 
architects for 2000 Pennsylvania Avenue were 
the firms Obata & Kassabaum and John Carl 
Warnecke. 
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Trustees 


John W. Dixon, AB 49, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of E-Systems, was elected as a 
charter trustee to the university’s Board of 
Trustees at its Oct. 20, 1983, meeting. 

As an undergraduate, Dixon was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and the order of ARTUS. In 
1981, he received the Alumni Achievement 
Award from GW. 

Dixon received an MA degree in economics 
from the University of Miami in 1951 and then 
joined the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Atlanta, Georgia. A year later, he became an 
associate professor of economics at Mississippi 
Southern College. 

In 1953, Dixon joined the Convair Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation. Eight years 
later, he became deputy controller, Director of 
Systems Planning, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Controller), Department 
of Defense. 

He joined Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., in 1962, 
and served in several corporate executive posi- 
tions before being named chairman of the board 
and president of LTV Electrosystems, Inc., in 
1969. The company subsequently became 
E-Systems in mid-1972—an independent, pub- 
licly held corporation listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Dallas-based, E-Systems is the 
nation’s largest developer of electronic warfare 


systems. The company, with eight divisions and 
two subsidiaries, has about 13,000 employees. 

Dixon was born March 12, 1920, in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He graduated from Withrow 
High School in Cincinnati in 1937, and entered 
the U.S. Army as a private in 1941. He received a 
commission in 1943 and was discharged as a first 
lieutenant in 1946, after serving two-and-a-half 
years in the European Theater of Operations 
during World War II. Dixon has since been 
elected to the Infantry School Hall of Fame, 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 


It may have been a reflection of the economy 
and the job market. Whatever the motivation, 
more than 300 SGBA students and alumni par- 
ticipated in the Sept. 24 one-day Careers Forum 
sponsored by GW’s School of Government and 
Business Administration and the Career Services 
Center. According to SGBA Assistant Dean 
John Lobuts, the audience seemed eager for the 
information the forum provided. ‘‘Students and 
alumni have gone out of their way to express ap- 
preciation for this event,” Lobuts says. ‘“We 
have gotten such positive feedback, we are con- 
sidering doing a repeat performance.” 

The forum was designed to provide partici- 
pants with a framework for making informed 
career-planning decisions. The format included 
guests speakers from both the public and private 
sectors, panel discussions, and question-and- 
answer sessions with the experts. Members of the 


“Careers Forum” Draws Large Turnout 


panel that discussed ‘‘How to do self-assess- 
ment” are shown above; from left, they are An- 
dy Ezzell, executive director, American Center 
for the Quality of Work Life; Paul Luke, presi- 
dent, Applied Personnel Research; David Wal- 
lick, coordinator of counseling and admin- 
istration, Haldane Associates; and Salvatore F. 
Divita, professor of business administration at 
GW. Among other topics covered were choosing 
and designing careers, getting and conducting ef- 
fective interviews, and the concept of personal 
marketing as a career development strategy. The 
entire program was held in the Marvin Theatre. 

Cassette tape recordings of the forum are 
available for purchase for $18 per complete set 
of four tapes (or $5 for each individual tape) 
from Castle Sound and Video Inc., 12204 Ceder 
Hill Dr., Silver Spring, Md. 20904 (301) 
622-1043. 


GW to Study Alternative Hospital 


Management Arrangement 


The George Washington University Board of 
Trustees has authorized exploratory discussions 
with a hospital management company to study 
the possibility of a relationship involving the 
operation of GW Hospital. The company, 
American Medical International, Inc., is one of 
the nation’s largest investor-owned hospital 
management firms. 

“We are reaching out to all those concerned, 
especially to our George Washington University 
community, to let everyone know that we are 
undertaking a study,” commented President 
Elliott. ‘‘This study may point to the resolution 
of a serious problem in our American hospital 
system. We do not undertake this analysis light- 
ly. It is the most serious of all matters on our 
agenda, and we are proceeding with the public 
interest, the university’s interest and the future 
of the hospital at the forefront of our concerns.” 

Among the reasons that convinced the Board 
to vote in favor of exploring this alternative are 
changing federal policy regarding health care re- 
imbursements, the necessity to provide for im- 
mediate and longer-term capital requirements 
and the need to ensure the best possible facilities 
for GW’s Medical School. Regardless of the out- 
come of the hospital management study, GW 
will continue full operation of the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences and will continue 
to use the hospital as its primary teaching facili- 


The hospital will require a significant infusion 
of capital investment over time to achieve its 
goals, and AMI would draw on its financial 
strengths to provide the funds required. Thus, if 
results of the study are positive, an arrangement 
that could follow would be AMI’s ownership or 
management of the GW Hospital under a long- 
term lease or purchase agreement. 

According to Dr. Ronald P. Kaufman, GW 
vice president and executive dean of the Medical 
Center, ‘‘Our potential relationship with AMI 


would be based on GW’s commitment to main- 
taining the highest quality facilities for medical 
education, research, and patient care and on the 
AMI desire to have a major teaching and re- 
search hospital as a flagship facility in the na- 
tion’s capital.” 

Both parties agree that a successful joint ven- 
ture would need to make available the most up- 
to-date health care technology, provide for 
short-term capital improvements and address 
longer-term building and equipment require- 
ments. 

Royce Diener, AMI chief executive officer, 
says that AMI for some time has been consider- 
ing greater involvement with the work of univer- 
sity hospitals. ‘‘We have always believed,” he 
commented, ‘‘that the work of this nation’s 
university teaching hospitals is a pivotal reason 
why the U.S. health care system is the finest in 
the world. Our exploratory study with George 
Washington University—and the potential rela- 
tionship which may come from it—is one valid 
means of bringing our financial and managerial 
resources to the support of an excellent medical 
teaching facility as it plans for the future.”’ 

AMI headquarters are in Los Angeles. The 
company owns, operates and develops hospitals 
throughout the world and develops health care 
support services in more than 500 communities. 
The firm has an active program of hospital 
development and construction for adding new 
services and technologies to existing facilities. 

The GW Hospital is a 511-bed, acute-care 
facility with 165,000 patient-care days annually, 
43,000 emergency visits annually and a staff of 
250 full-time physicians and 500 nurses. 

The evaluation and feasibility studies author- 
ized at the Board’s Oct. 20, 1983, meeting will 
continue for several months. Any recommenda- 
tion to enter into a new operational relationship 
would require approval by the GW Board of 
Trustees. 
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Samuel Ebling’s Will....And Yours! 


Why would a man who earned a political science 
degree from GW in 1920—a man who had not 
taken a single art course during his university 
career—bequeath $300,000 to GW for use in es- 
tablishing an endowed collection of books on the 
subject of art history? 

Although delighted to receive such a generous 
gift, the university’s Development Office staff 
nevertheless were puzzled. What, they won- 
dered, had motivated Samuel G. Ebling, BA ’20, 
to include this provision in his will? The staff 
checked further, and the results of their in- 
vestigation not only answered their questions but 
also provided an interesting insight into the 
donor himself. 

A native of Bellefontaine, Ohio, Ebling died 
in October 1981. He had made the foreign service 
his career. During his more than 35 years with 
the consular division of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, he had spent time in many European art 
centers. In cities such as Paris, Florence and 
Rome, his interest in the fine arts had grown; 
eventually that interest had led him to study art 
history at several European universities. After 
his retirement from the foreign service, Ebling 
had continued his art studies, enrolling as a 
special student at Wittenberg University in 
Springfield, Ohio. Art and its history obviously 
had become a major focus in the life of Samuel 
Ebling; through his will and the establishment of 
the Samuel G. Ebling Book Collection in Art 
History, he found a way to benefit others who 
shared his love of the subject. 

Ebling’s story illustrates one of the important 
functions of a will—the accomplishment of a 
good work that endures beyond the donor’s life. 
Through their wills, many people have ensured 
that the distribution of their property became a 
lasting expression of their unique lives—perhaps 
by arranging a special tribute to a spouse, 
establishing a memorial in parents’ names, 
aiding an impoverished friend or remembering a 
favorite relative with a gift of a carefully selected 
belonging. 

There are other, very practical reasons why 
everyone should have a will. Regardless of your 
age or financial situation, a will should be part of 
your personal planning. Consider the following: 

1. A will is the only realistic way you can pro- 
vide instructions about who will receive your 
property. If you die without a will (a condition 
called intestacy), the state will distribute your 
property for you—according to its own inflexi- 
ble laws and in ways that may contradict your 
wishes. For example, under the laws of intestacy, 
it is impossible to provide for a friend. Also, 
your spouse’s share of your estate may be 
smaller than you intended, and your children 
will receive equal shares, with no consideration 
given to their particular needs. 
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Art Department Chairman Lilien F. Robinson 
and President Elliott display a special 
certificate of appreciation recognizing the 
Ebling bequest. The certificate, prepared by 
Associate Professor of Art Sam Molina and 
inscribed “In Memoriam and Grateful 
Appreciation, ” has been sent to the Logan 
County, Ohio, Historical Society Museum, 
where it will be on permanent display. 


2. Only by your will can you name the ex- 
ecutor you choose to carry out the directions in 
your will and help your family with any special 
problems that arise after your death. If no will 
exists, the state will step in and appoint an ex- 
ecutor. This procedure by the state, usually re- 
quiring additional judicial proceedings as well as 
executor’s fees and costly bonds, may be waived 
if you name an adult family member as executor. 

3. Only by your will can you nominate the 
persons you want to be the guardians of your 
minor children. Without your directions 
through a will, the court will appoint a guardian 
who may be a stranger to your family. 

4. Through a skillfully drafted will, your at- 
torney can minimize the taxes and other costs 
payable at your death. One tax minimizing 
device is a trust, which may help you save on in- 
come, estate and inheritance taxes. It is often ad- 
visable to make use of a trust to take full advan- 
tage of the marital deduction. A trust may be the 
best way to pass assets to minor children while 
ensuring proper management through a compe- 
tent trustee. 

Executing a will is neither difficult nor expen- 
sive—particularly when you consider how much 
your will can add to the security and well-being 
of your family and reflect your own life values. 

You will, of course, need the help of your at- 
torney. But first, take time to determine your 
personal objectives. Decide exactly who should 
receive your property, whether bequests should 
be outright or in trust, and who would do the 
best job as guardian or executor. Also consider 
any special provisions you want to include. 

Remember that you can always have your will 
revised or entirely rewritten any time during your 
lifetime. Your attorney should handle any 
changes you wish to make. 

Review your will as time passes. It should be 
changed as your circumstances dictate. Events 
which may signal a need for a change are those 
of everyday life—marriage, birth or adoption of 
a child, divorce, changes in financial status, 
changing wishes or a change in tax laws. For 
many people, a birthday or the start of the new 
year is an appropriate time to review an estate 
plan to make sure that it is still valid. 

The university would be happy to mail you a 
brochure that provides information about initial 
will preparation or will revision. To obtain this 
or other estate planning information, please 
write of call Director of Planned Giving, GW, 
Development Office, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-8714 . 


This is the first of a series of articles on wills, pre- 

pared by GW’s Development Office. Later ar- 
ticles on the subject will appear periodically in 
the Times. 


Luther Rice Society Holds Annual Gala 


Joining GW Trustee and Luther Rice Society 
Chairman Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51 (left), 
during the Luther Rice Society evening were 
Jason Shrinsky, JD ’62, and Mrs. Shrinsky. 


Some 200 members of the Luther Rice Society 
and their guests assembled on the evening of 
Nov. 5 for the annual event that gives Society 
members an opportunity to renew acquaintances 
while enjoying the performance of talented 
musicians. This year’s entertainment featured 
selections by GW’s well-known student singing 
group, the Troubadours. This year’s gala was 


held in the atrium of the newly opened complex 
at 2000 Pennsylvania Avenue. The evening’s en- 
tertainment was preceded by a champagne re- 
ception and buffet dinner. 

The Luther Rice Society recognizes major 
donors to the university. The society was 
organized in 1968 in memory of Luther Rice, 
pre-eminent among the founders of The George 
Washington University. In brief remarks to the 
guests, President Elliott commented that he be- 
lieved Luther Rice would be pleased with ac- 
complishments for the community that have 
been made possible by the contributions of 
Society members. 


Smith Hall of Art Dedicated 


The Robert H. and Clarice Smith Hall of 
Art—the south tower of the Academic Center, 
which houses the Art Department and its facil- 
ities—was dedicated in ceremonies held October 
20, 1983. President Elliott unveiled a plaque, 
which is mounted on a redwood-paneled wall at 
the courtyard entrance to the building. 

Following welcoming remarks by President 
Elliott, Art Department Chairman Lilien F. 
Robinson spoke in appreciation of Smith Hall 
and of the fine opportunities for study provided 
by the building. The Smiths were presented with 
a ceramic bowl especially designed for them 
by Associate Professor of Ceramics Turker 
Ozdogan. 

Robert Smith has been a member of the GW 
Board of Trustees since 1976. He and Mrs. 
Smith are serious collectors and patrons of the 
arts. Original participants in the creation of 
Wolf Trap Farm Park for the Performing Arts, 
and long-time supporters of the National Por- 
trait Gallery, their current interests focus on GW 
and the National Gallery, where Robert Smith is 
chairman of the Trustees Council. Clarice 
Smith, an artist in her own right, is a GW assis- 
tant professorial lecturer in art, teaching classes 
in watercolor painting and portraiture. 

Robert Smith is the son of Honorary Trustee 


At dedication ceremonies of The Robert H. 
and Clarice Smith Hall of Art, from left: 
Robert H. Smith, Clarice Smith, Art 
Department Chairman Lilien F. Robinson, 
President Elliott. 


Charles E. Smith, who was a member of the GW 
Board of Trustees from 1967 to 1976. The 
Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education 
and Athletics bears his name, and he endowed 
the university’s Judaic Studies Program. 


University Policy on Equal 
Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, 
handicap or veteran status. This policy covers all 
programs, services, policies and procedures of the 
university, including admission to educational pro- 
grams and employment. The university is subject to 
the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
and federal laws and regulations concerning 
discrimination in education or employment pro- 
grams and activities may be addressed to Dr. 
Marianne Phelps, assistant provost for affirmative 
action, The George Washington University, Rice 
Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the assistant 
secretary for civil rights of the Department of 
Education. 


Addenda 


Names of the following individuals should have 
been included in the GWTimes September 1983 
Annual Fund listings. The university acknowledges 
with appreciation the participation of phonathon 
volunteer Gwen Dahlquist, SGBA '47, and the 
donations of Gladys E. Hirsch, Law 66; Marvin 
Ickow, COL '69; and GW Law Professor Maximil- 
lian Pock. Also missing from those listings were 
the Denver phonathon volunteers, whose names 
apparently didn’t make it over the Rockies in time 
for the September issue. They now have arrived, 
and are as follows: Robert A. Gilmour, Richard W. 
Kuberry, James J. McCann, Andrew J. Patt, 
Donald Wagner, James Carr, George and Paulette 
Whitcomb, Griff Edwards, Joseph Brown, David 
Carey and Roland McDaniel. 
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1983-84 Annual Fund Is Under Way 


Four key members of GW’s 1983-84 Annual 
Fund team are shown above at the Fund’s Oct. 
17 kick-off luncheon. From left are Annual 
Fund National Chairman Robert G. Perry, BS 
70; President Elliott; GW Trustee and Chair- 
man of the Trustee Development Committee 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51; and Vice Presi- 
dent for Development Michael J. Worth. At the 


National Geographic Society 


luncheon, which was held again this year at Na- 
tional Geographic Headquarters, President 
Elliott introduced Perry as the new national 
chairman (G WTimes, Oct. 1983), and expressed 
the university’s appreciation to him for taking 
on the assignment. Elliott commented that he 
felt volunteers held the key to successful annual 
fund campaigns, and expressed the belief that 
“those who raise funds on behalf of this institu- 
tion are contributing something of long-lasting 
value to society and to generations to come.” 
Perry responded that he observes ‘‘lots of good 
things going on at GW, with tremendous en- 
thusiasm on the part of students, faculty mem- 
bers and administrators,’’ Perry said. ‘‘I believe 
that GW is on the path to the greatness it de- 
serves. It is up to all of us as alumni to make that 
happen and to support the Annual Fund. “We 
can make this the best year in our history,” 
Perry concluded. Host at the luncheon was 
Joseph Judge, associate editor of National Geo- 
graphic magazine. 


GW News Briefs 


For Universities and Students: Dollars are 
Important 

During the fall semester President Elliott ad- 
dressed two financial topics of interest. In his 
Oct. 20, 1983, report to GW’s Board of Trus- 
tees, Elliott noted that GW has crossed the $100 
million line in endowment value, which he refer- 
red to as ‘‘a kind of ‘sound barrier’ in the race to 
financial stability for colleges and universities.’’ 
He estimated that by early 1984, total GW en- 
dowments will have a market value of approx- 
imately $150 million, and noted further that of 
the 3,000 U.S. colleges and universities, only 35 
hold larger endowments. Earlier, at Sept. 5 
opening convocation ceremonies, Elliott called 
for the establishment of a federal loan program 
based on need. He said, ‘Too many capable, 
qualified students cannot afford higher educa- 
tion....I1 propose that federal loans be used to 
assure formal college and university education 
for all’’ on the basis of established need and 
demonstrated academic ability. 


The Ratings Game 

GW’s evaluation in the /984-85 Selective 
Guide to Colleges is looking good. Better, at 
least, than last year’s rating, which provoked 
such campus controversy and ire that author Ed- 
ward Fiske came to GW to have a closer look. 
This year GW receives three stars (of a possible 
maximum of five) in the three major categories 
of Academics, Social, and Quality of Life—and 
some kind words from the author, especially 
concerning GW’s use of Washington’s resources. 
According to Fiske, ‘‘Students who meet these 
[admissions] criteria and hanker for a taste of 
big-time politics can’t do much better than this 
university. But even those who harbor little pas- 
sion for Congressional machinations can enjoy 
GW.” 


The Future Is....? 

Walter A. Hahn is the first of his kind at GW, 
and possibly at any university. He is the universi- 
ty’s first futurist-in-residence. Hahn hopes to 
engender development of a futures awareness, 
concentrating on shaping the future rather than 
guessing what it may bring. He is also serving as 
visiting professor of government and business 
administration, and this spring he will teach 
“Foresight and Issues Management in Govern- 
ment and Business.” 


Brenner Endowment Established 

The Marcella Brenner Endowment for Mu- 
seum Education has been established to honor 
and continue the work of Professor Emerita 
Brenner, founder of GW’s pioneering Museum 
Education Program. The endowment emulates 
the ‘‘Drum Fund,”’ which Brenner anonymously 
initiated some dozen years ago and replenished 
periodically. Like the Drum Fund, the Brenner 
Endowment will serve as a flexible source of 


funding to support many services for museum 
education students, alumni and museum profes- 
sionals. Having received $40,410 from 75 con- 
tributors since its December 1982 inception, the 
endowment’s initial goal of $50,000 is nearing 
realization. Continuing contributions will be 
solicited, however, to ensure perpetuation of the 
benefits. 


“He Writes the Songs....’’ 

And he wants to encourage others to perform 
them. Popular songwriter/singer Barry 
Manilow has contributed $5,000 toward the 
establishment of an endowed scholarship in his 
name in GW’s Department of Music, the 
scholarship to be awarded annually to a student 
who shows strength in performance. The endow- 
ment is one of several Manilow is making to 
university music departments in cities where he 
performs regularly. He reportedly chose GW 
because of his high regard for its music depart- 
ment. Bravo! 


Sport Shorts 

Optimism prevailed at the Smith Center this 
fall, as basketball coach Gerry Gimelstob 
prepared for his third season at the Colonials’ 
helm. His young team was hailed in preseason 
publications as having the potential to be a rising 
power in the East. Coming off a 14-15 season 
with 10 returning lettermen, the team was picked 
in a preseason poll by Atlantic 10 conference 
coaches to finish the 1983-84 season tied for 
third with West Virginia, behind Temple and St. 
Joseph’s. Leading the Colonials will be their 
returning dynamic duo—6-9, 250-pound junior 
center Mike Brown, and 6-4 sophomore guard 
Troy Webster, both of whom won conference 
Rookie-of-the-Year honors following their 
freshman years. Gimelstob is not willing to ac- 
cept without question the results of the 
preseason coaches’ poll: “I think we will be as 
competitive as any team in the league,” he says, 
“and we’re looking for the kind of season in 
which we could compete for the conference 
championship.’’.... Meanwhile, on the soccer 
field, it was a good year. Second-year coach 
Tony Vecchione’s squad finished with a 9-6-3 
record—dquite a turnaround from last season’s 
disappointing 3-10-3 mark. The coach recruited 
actively between seasons, and among his new 
players, probably none has been a more pleasant 
surprise than John Hudnall, a freshman walk-on 
who became one of the Capital Collegiate Con- 
ference’s leading goalkeepers this season. Hud- 
nall, who is from Woodbridge, Va., and was ac- 
quainted with Vecchione through local soccer 
camps, recorded seven shutouts during the year 
and led the conference with a 1.0 goals-against 
average. According to Vecchione, ‘‘He’s helped 
us tremendously this year and has come through 
many times when we’ve needed him. We’re very 
fortunate to have him.” 


People looking for signs of hope in a troubled 
world are finding just that in ‘‘The Precious 
Legacy: Judaic Treasures from the Czechoslo- 
vak State Collections,’’ a traveling exhibit of 
Judaica originally confiscated from European 
Jewry by the Nazis during the Holocaust. 
According to a principal American scholar and 
curator of the project, GW’s David Altshuler, 
the exhibit represents a triumph of East/West 
diplomacy as well as a symbol of the endurance 
of the Jews in the face of historical catastrophe. 
Altshuler, who is Charles E. Smith Professor of 
Judaic Studies, wrote and edited the official ex- 
hibition book. He began working on the project 
in the summer of 1982 with his wife, Linda, di- 
rector of Washington’s B’nai B’rith Klutznick 
Museum. The exhibit opened at the Smithson- 
ian’s National Museum of Natural History on 
Nov. 9 and will travel the country for the next 
two years. Sites include Miami Beach, New 
York, San Diego, New Orleans, Detroit and 
Hartford. 

Once the exhibit had passed through the con- 
volutions of modern diplomacy and finally 
opened, Altshuler’s first feeling was one of ex- 
haustion. ‘‘The negotiations, the opening itself 
and the book were draining,” he said. 

**My second feeling was that the success of the 
exhibit exceeded our wildest expectations,” 
Altshuler continued. The exhibit out-drew the 
previous record-holder at the museum, the 
M*A*S*H collection. Altshuler’s book, of the 
same name as the exhibit, was published jointly 
by Summit Books and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The exhibit is a tribute to the vibrancy and 
continuity of European Jewish life. As the Jews 
of Bohemia and Moravia were being deported to 
concentration camps, their possessions of 
historic and artistic value were being shipped to 
Prague to become part of the Nazis’ Central 


Quicksilver Photos 


Among the more than 350 historical and 
artistic objects that are included in ‘‘The 
Precious Legacy” is this late-]19th-century 
silvered repousse and stippled brass Shiviti 
Plaque from Moravia. 


Jewish Museum. The Nazis had planned to 
create ‘‘a museum of an extinct race” to justify 
to the world the ‘‘final solution to the Jewish 
question.” Instead, the confiscated objects con- 
stitute a far different kind of memorial. They in- 
clude rare religious and secular objects in a varie- 
ty of artistic media—textiles, silverworks and 
other precious metals, glassware, paintings 
books and illuminated manuscripts. 

Sponsored by Philip Morris Inc., the exhibit 
leaves Washington for Miami Beach in early 
1984. 
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New Resource for Student-Athletes at GW 


Taking the lead in what has become a national 
issue—the classroom success or failure of col- 
legiate athletes—GW has created the new posi- 
tion of academic coordinator for the Men’s and 
Women’s Athletic departments. Named to the 
new post in September was Sheila Hoben, MAE 
*81. Hoben served as GW women’s tennis coach 
for the last seven years and was one of the most 
successful coaches on campus during that peri- 
od, with teams that compiled a winning 80-30 
record. 

“Our goal,” Hoben explains, ‘‘is to create a 
support system which will allow all student- 
athletes to succeed both academically and 
athletically. We’re not going into the business of 
hand-holding,’’ Hoben continues, ‘‘but we are 
realizing that when you ask an 18-year-old to 
organize his or her life academically, socially and 
athletically, you’re asking a great deal.” 

Both the Men’s and Women’s Athletic de- 
partments are sensitive to the concerns being ex- 
pressed on college campuses across the country, 
concerns about student-athletes being pushed 
through their academic careers. The new GW 
program is designed to allow student-athletes to 
take full advantage of the available educational 
opportunities, rather than just to help them 
through their classroom requirements. 

Hoben believes that college students, student- 
athletes included, who do poorly in the 
classroom do so because of a lack of organiza- 
tion, a noisy, socially oriented living environ- 
ment or a lack of motivation. Her plan to help 
student-athletes improve academically includes 
an orientation program for freshmen, an ongo- 
ing study-skills program and greater involve- 
ment in the academic careers of their athletes on 
the part of both departments. 

“I want these athletes to know that their 
coaches and I care about their academic pro- 
gress,” Hoben says. 

Lynn George, women’s athletic director, be- 
lieves that with the creation of the academic co- 


ordinator position, the university is demon- 
strating its recognition of the contributions of 
student-athletes as well as the demands their 
athletic participation places on them. 

“What makes the student-athlete different 
from all other students,” explains Hoben, ‘‘is 
three hours a day, six days a week for anywhere 
from 3 months to 8 months a year,” in a refer- 
ence to the amount of time athletes spend in 
practice or intercollegiate play. 

Steve Bilsky, men’s athletic director, points 
out numerous reasons why student-athletes need 
extra assistance: the emotional and physical 
drain of daily practices and competitions, the 
shrunken study time and the unavoidable missed 
classes due to travel and playing schedules. 

Both the men’s and women’s departments 
believe that the academic coordinator program 
will put student-athletes on an equal footing with 
all other students who don’t face the demands of 
athletic participation. To athletic director 
Bilsky, without this kind of assistance the 
student-athlete would be left at a disadvantage as 
compared with the general student population. 

“When we recruit a high school athlete,” 
Bilsky says of his men’s program, ‘‘we tell him 
that we’re going to be harder on him academical- 
ly that athletically. Right away that sets us apart 
from other schools.’’ 

Many believe that schools which demand the 
highest of academic standards cannot succeed in 
athletics; but GW hopes to disprove that theory. 
According to Bilsky, ‘‘There is a real carry-over 
between the way people pursue academics and 
how they pursue athletics. If someone gets lazy 
and undisciplined in the classroom, that per- 
son will eventually get lazy and undisciplined on 
the athletic field,” he concludes. 

The GW athletic administration hopes that 
the academic coordinator program will help to 
promote a disciplined approach to both areas. 
—Rhea Farberman 
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Hugh Kaufman’s world: the EPA and toxic 
waste sites. 


Kaufman’s hair isn’t much longer than the ‘‘flat-top”’ 
he wore in school. His value system, he says, is the ‘‘real 
plain, old-fashioned type. In today’s world, where you’ve 
got crazy kinds of politics—you’ve got a Jim Watt-type 
character in government, you’ve got a lot of incom- 
petence—as the world has gotten more complex and for 
the leaders in society it gets harder to deal with things, 
those kind of plain values tend to be maverick.” 

Hired by EPA at its inception in 1971 (his first boss, 
William Ruckelshaus, is back at the helm again, replacing 
Anne Burford), Kaufman was a member of the team that 
started the toxic waste control program—long before 
there was any legislation in the area of hazardous waste. 
As a result of his early work—studies identifying the 
magnitude of the problem, the health and environmental 
effects and the technology available to combat the prob- 
lem—EPA added an investigative unit. The unit, which 
Kaufman headed, began studies in the Love Canal area in 
1975. Three years later, the story broke. ‘‘One of the 
things we started to do back in the mid-70s,’’ Kaufman 
explains, ‘‘was to leak some of these cases to the news 
media to try and get something done about them.”’ Kauf- 
man says that leaking the information was the only chan- 
nel open at the time: ‘‘We got the Resource Conservation 
Recovery Act passed at the end of ’76, but the new 
[Carter] administration didn’t really know what they were 
doing—the subject matter was new to them—and there 
was a lot of pressure from the chemical industry not to 
allow the program to grow and develop and handle toxic 
waste problems.” 

The pressure Kaufman felt should be familiar to 
bureaucrats working in sensitive areas such as toxic 
wastes. ‘‘You feel it,” he says, ‘‘by having reports that 
you developed never see the light of day. Nothing hap- 
pens, no enforcement actions are taken, the information 
is not published. And the public is kept unaware of the 
problems of toxic waste and is not afforded protection 
because no enforcement mechanism is being triggered. 

‘*Because of pressures from the chemical industry, the 
whole hazardous waste program and the results of our in- 
vestigations were just bottled up in the EPA bureaucracy. 
The result of your work just goes into a black hole.’’ 

But through a combination of hardheadedness and 
judicious use of the fourth estate, the story did get out. 
Amazingly, Kaufman still has his job. At this point in his 
career, with his visibility, he might be difficult to fire—but 
it wouldn’t be the first time. Other whistleblowers have 
lost their jobs or been transferred out of their fields, 
where they can do no harm. Kaufman still hangs on. He 


attributes his survival to his abilities as a bureaucratic 
chess player, among other things (the quality and ac- 
curacy of his work is another). ‘‘There’s no question. 
Aside from luck, I think my ability to know where every- 
body’s coming from, to know where all the pieces are on 
the board and to be able to influence certain pieces at key 
times has allowed me to survive. 

**You’ve gotta be good covering your rear end.” 

Kaufman may have taken a lot of heat for his role in ex- 
posing the dangers of toxic waste disposal: you can’t take 
on the nation’s major chemical companies and expect 
otherwise. But he certainly has dished out his share. The 
results speak for themselves. When he first began his 
studies, randomly selecting 50 hazardous waste sites to 
scientifically determine whether they leaked or not, the 
law put the burden of proof on the public. “It was our 
feeling that the burden of proof would have to change so 
that the landfill operator would have to prove his landfill 
was safe,’’ says Kaufman. ‘‘We found a tremendous 
amount of ground and surface water contamination from 
the landfills we studied. We couldn’t do a nationwide 
study of all the landfills, but we could study those 50 sites. 
What we found was that they all leaked. That was the 
report that got bottled up in the bureaucracy—it would 
have changed the whole character of the government’s 
handling of hazardous waste.’’ That lack of action moti- 
vated Kaufman to leak the report to the Long Island 
paper, Newsday, and the New York Times, alerting the 
nation to the peril there. 

Kaufman, who lives with his wife, attorney Elana 
Strom (JD ’81) in his native Arlington, does not—in spite 
of his record—style himself as the completely unselfish 
white knight. After all, his job does pay well (although not 
as well as a private-sector job might). He believes that to 
enjoy life, ‘You have to put into, as well as take out of, 
the well’’—that you can enjoy life better by striking a 
balance. 

For his efforts to protect the environment from con- 
tamination, Kaufman was given the 1983 Ethical Human- 
ist Award by the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
The award, which the society has granted to only eight 
previous recipients (including the late Joseph Yablonski 
and the late Orlando Letelier), cited Kaufman’s ‘‘tireless 
devotion to the public welfare in the face of powerful and 
persistent opposition, coupled with his insistence on ex- 
posing corruption and conspiracy, [which] embody the 
true spirit of the ethical ideal.’’ 

Kaufman puts it more simply: ‘‘If you work for the 
government and are charged with building and developing 


a program to protect the public health, you do that. If you 
work for the government, you have a public trust that 
goes beyond anything personal. 

‘*In other words, if someone offers you a bribe or a par- 
ticular special interest pressures you in a certain way, you 
listen to what is said, you take a note of it. If someone 
makes a request that is technically, scientifically, econom- 
ically and legally valid, then you move on it. And if it’s 
just a pile of malarky to help a particular special interest, 
that’s tough.” O Robert Bove. 


Gloria Naylor 


Courage is the price that life exacts for 
granting peace. 
The soul that knows it not, knows no 
release 
From little things. 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, Courage 


loria Naylor’s characters pay the price, but only 

sometimes find peace. If one is female and black and 
poor, as are the women in Naylor’s American Book 
Award-winning first novel, seldom is courage alone suf- 
ficient. 


Was it so wrong that he seemed to need her constant 
support? Had he not been trained to expect it? And he 
had been trying so hard those last two weeks; she 
couldn’t let him down now. She would go home and 
make him a special dinner—creamed chicken and rice— 
he always loved that.... 

.... She let the water run in the sink longer than 
necessary and dropped her knife and set the pots on the 
stove with a fraction of extra force. She made as much 
noise as she could to ward off the stillness of the 
upstairs bedroom that kept trying to creep into her 
kitchen, carrying empty drawers and closets, a vacant 
space where a suitcase had lain, missing toothpaste. 

The Women of Brewster Place 


Besides being black, female and poor, the seven diverse 
protagonists of The Women of Brewster Place also share 
one other vital element: none of them is a quitter. 
Naylor’s book, ultimately, is eloquent testimony to her 
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One of Naylor’s GW courses: a free, creative 
writing workshop for the community, held 
once a week in Lisner Hall. 


belief in the resiliency of the human spirit. 

Gloria Naylor is GW’s 1983-84 writer-in-residence. She 
is only 33 years old, yet her characters convey a life- 
time—several lifetimes—of striving and suffering. Clearly 
she is more than a gifted crafter of phrases and clauses, 
more even than a perceptive observer of humanity. One 
wonders who she is, and whether she ever knew any of the 
women of Brewster Place. 

‘‘Most writers feel about their characters that they are 
composites—they’re everyone you know and no one you 
know,” Naylor says. ‘‘You have to articulate through 
your own experiences, but you find that your characters 
have a way of taking on a life of their own.” 

There were, in fact, few if any similarities between 
Naylor’s environment and that of which she wrote. 
Brewster Place is a dilapidated street, a ghetto, and 
Naylor grew up in a middle-class, racially mixed section of 
New York’s Queens. But as she points out, the setting 
hardly matters. ‘“‘The women of Brewster Place were big- 
ger than life, certainly they overshadowed that street and 
what that street represented. I was coming into my own as 
a woman during the time I wrote it.” Naylor says she 
began work on the book with an almost-prayerful thought 
in mind: “‘If I get to write only one book, dear God, let 
it be a book all about my reflections.” She is satisfied 
that she accomplished that: ‘‘What I wanted to capture 
was the human spirit in a very specific set of circum- 
stances,’’ she explains. ‘‘Now people write me letters, men 
and women from the rainbow of ethnicities, and they all 
say, ‘I’ve known these women.’ What they have known 
are human beings who have endured.” 

Naylor herself has endured, probably more than she 
chooses to confide. Following her high school graduation, 
she spent seven years with Jehovah’s Witnesses, including 
time as a door-to-door missionary in North Carolina and 
Florida. ‘‘In a sense it was a period of escapism,” she 
says, ‘‘But also I was doing something I believed in.” 

Later Naylor enrolled in Brooklyn College, where she 
quickly became conscious that her previous education had 
lacked an important element. ‘‘What I realized was miss- 
ing was the literature that reflected me,’’ Naylor says, 
“me meaning my femaleness and my blackness. In high 
school I’d had your average education in the classics—I’d 
read English writers, white men and women; and when 
you read American literature in high school in those years, 
you basically read the output of middle-class white males. 
A very good output, but still sort of a myopic view of 


Naylor’s hands help make a point. 


what this society is composed of and what was coming out 
of this country in the way of writing.” At Brooklyn Col- 
lege, she says ‘‘there was an African Studies Department 
and we studied black literature—which meant we studied 
the classic black ma/es—and there was a Women’s Studies 
Department, which meant studying white women. I took 
both, hoping that by running back and forth across that 
campus I’d get a picture of me.” [Naylor points out, how- 
ever, that Brooklyn’s and many other schools’ curricula 
have been changed since that time.] 

The picture of herself that Gloria Naylor sought began 
to come into focus through a creative writing course at the 
college, in which she was introduced to the works of black 
women writers. ‘‘It was reading Toni Morrison and real- 
izing that she was a black woman that gave me the im- 
petus to try to write prose myself,” she explains. 

Naylor took six years to complete her Brooklyn BA in 
English, because she was working to support herself and 
at the same time writing The Women of Brewster Place. 
The novel’s completion and Naylor’s college graduation 
occurred almost simultaneously. She then went to Yale, 
where she earned a master’s degree in Afro-American 
studies. While there, the published novel was delivered to 
her. It was, she says, ‘‘a wild feeling; there it was—the 
dream concretized.’’ But she had already begun work on 
Linden Hills, a novel about a black, middle-class, profes- 
sional neighborhood scheduled for publication late this 
year. 

Since coming to GW, Naylor has tried to give her stu- 
dents the essence of the environment she found in 
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She seeks to create in the workshops an 
environment of free expression. 


Brooklyn College’s creative writing courses. She believes 
that, although ‘‘You cannot ‘teach’ writing, you cannot 
give someone talent, you can create an environment in 
which no one is intimidated, in which the work is looked 
at for its craft alone. Some people may have a different 
voice or a different way of looking at the world; I offer 
my students encouragement to say, without fear, what is 
inside them.’’ She says the purpose of her classes is to 
shape what is already within the students. ‘‘I think if you 
take away their reticence about saying what they want to 
say, eventually they will bloom.”’ 

Another first is on Naylor’s horizon. She has a contract 
with public television to write a TV screenplay of The 
Women of Brewster Place. ‘‘Another weird story!’ 
Naylor laughs at the recollection. ‘‘At first I thought it 
was another nutty call—I do get them. A young man in 
Hollywood, Christopher Sands, called me and wanted the 
novel for TV. He loved it—and he is a white male. He told 
me the story of how he got interested in it. It seems his 
mother had seen the book in the public library and picked 
it out because she liked the cover! After she read it she 
mailed him a copy with a note that said, ‘Chris, if you 
make anything, make this.’ At first, when he said 
Hollywood, all my prejudices came out and I said, ‘Look, 
thank you very much, but I’m very conscious of what 
Hollywood does with the image of blacks.’ It took him 
about a year, but finally he convinced me that he wouldn’t 
do some sort of slick thing with it. He truly wanted to 
have it produced for television in a place where it wouldn’t 
get messed up.” The arrangement now is that the Amer- 
ican Playhouse Series will finance the production and 
Naylor will write the two-hour screenplay. She is enthusi- 
astic about the project, feeling that ‘‘It’ll be fascinating to 
see it in another medium, and it will reach countless 
thousands more people than the book has.”’ 

What kinds of pressures are created by all this success? 
“Td be less than human if there weren’t some pressure,” 
Naylor admits. ‘‘But when you sit down to write, those 
things have to be just swept aside, because your true reali- 
ty is that the former work is dead for you.” 

That process of ‘‘sitting down to write,” the actual 
writing itself, is the part of her life that Naylor finds most 
satisfying. ‘‘That’s it,” she says emphatically. ‘‘Doing the 
work. I can’t forget that or let it change now because of 
success.” Has she changed already, in any way? Naylor 
thinks not; she alludes to earlier changes in her life, 
changes connected to the learning, growing and maturing 
process that led to the novel and the blossoming career. 
“It was the time in my life when I finally decided to take 
my destiny into my own hands and do something, as op- 
posed to being a person who was always reacting. I finally 
acted,” Naylor says. ‘‘I said, ‘well, I have this dream. 
Maybe, just maybe, I can really bring it to fruition.’ I 
stopped playing at writing. I just decided I was going to sit 
down and write. After a person does that, she can’t go 
back to being the person she was before. Ever. But it’s 
frightening to begin. It’s your own transformation.” 
O Sandy Pinkus 


Uladimir Petrou 


“Courage is to feel 
The daily daggers of relentless steel 
And keep on living.” 
Douglas Mallock, Courage 


tense chill hung in the frosty Leningrad air in Febru- 

ary 1935. Life in Soviet Russia remained uncertain 
under Joseph Stalin; and now that Sergei Kirov, head of 
the Leningrad province and a hand-picked appointee of 
Stalin to the Politboro had been gunned down in Decem- 
ber, the secret police (N.K.V.D.) prowled at night, strik- 
ing fear into peoples’ hearts. A night time knock at the 
door might mean you or someone you loved would be 
taken away, thrown in prison, tried and found guilty of 
anti-Soviet activity, and sent to a concentration camp in 
desolate Siberia. You could simply disappear and never be 
heard from again. 

Such was the feeling on February 17, 1935, when a 
knock in the night awakened 19-year-old Vladimir Petrov 
and his roommates as they slept at the hostel near the 
Leningrad technical institute where they were students. 

“Hands up!” a uniformed agent barked as the lights 
flashed on. ‘‘Which one here is Petrov? Get up!’’ he 
demanded as Petrov threw off the covers and climbed out 
of bed. 

‘Where are your things?’’ the agent snapped, pointing 
a gun at the young student who stood shivering against the 
wall. At once, the three green-clad agents grabbed both 
the books on the shelf and a bundle that had been sent to 
Petrov only hours before by a young female police agent 
he had recently met. 

They had found what they came for. Petrov had been 
framed. 

**Get dressed,” the chief agent ordered. Marching out 
with the armed officers, Petrov walked into the cold night 
air to the black windowless automobile that waited at 
curbside. Then came the final command: ‘‘Get in.” 

Thus began the odyssey of Vladimir Petrov, now a pro- 
fessor of international affairs in the Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies in the School of Public and International 
Affairs. Over the next 12 years, Petrov’s journeys took 
him from the jails of the Leningrad secret police, to a 
Siberian concentration camp for a six-year sentence of 
hard labor. On finishing his sentence he returned to his 


“What happened simply happened. ” 


“Human nature there [Siberia] was laid bare 
with particular clarity.” 


hometown of Krasnodar, where six months later the 
Wehrmacht of Hitler’s Nazi Germany rolled through 
town and held it under German occupation for the next 
year. In 1944, when the German army withdrew from 
Soviet soil, so did young Petrov, becoming one of the 
thousands of war-displaced people wandering through 
Europe, taking odd jobs now and then in various places in 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Italy. Finally in 1947 he 
came to the United States, where he wrote about his 
prison experiences and published Soviet Gold in 1949. He 
added a follow-up volume in 1950, My Retreat From Rus- 
sia, which included his wartime experiences in German oc- 
cupied Russia and Eastern Europe. Both were reprinted in 
1973 as Escape from the Future: The Incredible Adven- 
tures of a Young Russian. 

In speaking with Vladimir Petrov, it’s hard to com- 
prehend how much he saw and what he went through in 
those years. Today he is a gentle man. He speaks softly, 
smokes constantly, and has an easiness about him that 
puts anyone at rest in his presence. He makes his presence 
known, however, to anyone who follows international af- 
fairs in the national media. Petrov frequently speaks his 
mind or is called on to comment or interpret for the media 
late-breaking happenings in international affairs— 
typically involving the Soviet Union, China, or East-West 
confrontations. 

Having lived through severe punishment, hopeless- 
ness, hunger, destruction, and imminent death in both 
a Siberian prison camp and war-torn Europe, Petrov no 
doubt has seen some of the uglier sides of life. Reflecting 
on what happened, how does he regard it today? 

‘‘What happened simply happened,” he said with a 
shrug. ‘‘It’s not something you can alter. Of course, once 
you start teaching international relations, you begin to 
think about the needs of governments rather than in terms 
of the destinies of individuals. So as I learned more 
through the years, various Soviet government actions 
became more explainable, and I had to reassess my view 
of what Stalin was after. But regarding my personal story, 
I don’t go into the predilections of the Soviet government. 
One really doesn’t invalidate the other.” 

As for affecting his attitude toward life, Petrov said 
those years helped mold his general feeling to ‘‘Live for 
today. Never mind tomorrow.”’ 

“If you survived prison life one day, it was already an 
accomplishment. To this day, I hate to plan in advance. 
Even on vacations I don’t like to make reservations ahead 
of time. Of course, I often get into a jam at the last 
minute. But it works. And it removes preoccupations.”’ 

Petrov said his will to survive was most severely tested 
in the Kolyma gold mines of northeastern Siberia in 1937 


to backfire.” 


“Excessive reliance on military power is likely 


and 1938. There was back-breaking work 12 or more 
hours a day, often with no days off, through hot summers 
and cold winters. One really couldn’t count on living from 
week to week or month to month. As he recalled life in the 
mines in his books: 

“Human nature there was laid bare with particularly 
clarity. It is easy to be decent and honest under normal 
conditions—with a home, a family and friends, doing 
normal work, respected by others and with respect for 
one’s self. But in conditions where the struggle for life is 
carried on in the most primitive form, where the question 
of to be or not to be has to be decided at every moment, 
where there is no future and no hope of any improve- 
ment—in these conditions, man reveals his true nature in 
a surprisingly short time.” 

He went on to note that very few men, not more than 
one or two percent, managed to preserve themselves. 
These were the strongest. The others desperately clung to 
life, losing touch with their surroundings: 

“Men were seized with complete apathy, hand-in-hand 
with the purely animal instinct of self-preservation....It 
was dangerous and almost impossible to think of one’s 
family and friends, one’s past and future. You had to 
think only of how to survive in this life.” 

Somehow, Petrov did survive Kolyma—only to return 
to another hostile environment, his German-occupied 
hometown. Since Soviet law forbade ‘‘criminals’’ from 
fighting on the front and since Petrov felt no patriotic 
surge to defend the Stalinism which had imprisoned him, 
he stayed out of the Red army altogether. He worked in 
the city hall under the occupation to help administer day- 
to-day business around town. While in essence he felt he 
was helping his townspeople under German rule, it none- 
theless branded him as a possible collaborator—since 
cooperation of any kind with the enemy was punishable 
under Soviet law. So when the German army withdrew, 
Petrov did too. 

“I had to make a decision. I didn’t want to be hanged 
or shipped back to Siberia. I was by myself. I had no real 
family. My mother wanted to remain in Russia. But I was 
curious and wanted to see new places. Besides, I had no 
great patriotic feelings and no cause to fight for.” 

So he left. His path took him through East Europe, to 
Italy, and eventually to the United States. 

In America, he first settled in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where he worked in a factory and met a few Russians. One 
of them taught Russian language at Yale, and he in- 
troduced Petrov to the department chairman. Since he 
didn’t need to know English (all classes except one were 
taught totally in Russian), he got a job as a Russian 
language instructor. And thus began his life in academia 


“Live for today. Never mind tomorrow. ” 
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Seventy-four-year-old Sam Perlmutter in a 
favorite environment: the chemistry lab. 


and international affairs. 

Taking one course at a time, Petrov began working on 
his master’s and eventually his PhD in international rela- 
tions, both at Yale. He came to GW and to Washington, 
D.C., in 1965, and liked both immediately. 

“In international relations, there’s no better place. It’s 
certainly more lively than New Haven,” he laughed. 

As for being outspoken, Petrov says a lot of academics 
these days are very timid. 

‘Professors are trained hedgers. They know how to 
hide their opinions. You don’t speak for yourself—you 
cite sources. You pose a hypothesis instead of saying ‘this 
is what I believe.’ 

“I resent conformity and pressure,” he continued. ‘‘I 
have no philosophy. I belong to no organizations. I don’t 
fight for or against causes. My political feelings are not 
very intense. I simply am not and have never been a 
crusader. But when the pressure to conform increases 
from any source, I feel it’s worthwhile to speak up—for 
whatever it’s worth,” he said. 

“In academia, however, certain opportunities open up 
to those who do conform. They get extra grants, extra 
travel, more opportunities to publish. And if you don’t fit 
into an obvious pattern of prevailing thinking, your op- 
portunities shrink,’’ he said. ‘‘But one has to pay a price 
for just about anything.” 

Petrov said he disagrees with a lot of current thinking in 
government and political circles regarding international 
affairs. 

‘There are a lot of incompetents around these days,” 
he said. ‘‘The prevailing philosophies are so primitive, 
that if they penetrate the academic establishment, it will 
mean we will produce students not really prepared for 
dealing with international affairs. I part with much of the 
current thought about what the United States can accom- 
plish in the world today. Excessive reliance on military 
power is likely to backfire. We have an administration 
and much of the political body suffering from a bad case 
of paranoia which borders on a clinical condition. 

‘We are going through a very ideological period,” he 
continued, ‘‘and ideology is deadly for knowledge. If 
your emotions get too strong, your capacity for learning is 
reduced. Politicians may have commitments, they may 
love or hate something, but that’s their privilege. They 
may be afraid to appear soft on issues because it won’t go 
well in the next election. 

‘*But in a university, there is no need for such commit- 
ments, unless you are searching for grants or are com- 
pelled to please your peers,” he said. 

As for what lies ahead for Petrov, two things seem cer- 
tain. He will take life one day at a time and he will speak 
out on international affairs when he feels the need. Be- 
cause he is alive today, he has earned the right. O David 
E. Taylor 
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Sam Perlmutter 


“It is better to wear out than to rust out.” 
Richard Cumberland (a 17th Century Bishop) 


n almost every way he is a typical graduate student. He 

had some trouble with a recent test, finds the students 
pleasant and somewhat competitive, and hopes to earn a 
Master of Science in Chemistry—if he can last. 

There is, however, one major difference: this student is 
seventy-four years old. 

The last thing Sam Perlmutter wanted to do was retire. 
After seventeen years as a chemistry teacher at Winston 
Churchill High School in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
preceded by thirty years of working as a chemist for the 
government, most people would be ready to relax. But 
after reluctantly retiring from his teaching duties, 
Perlmutter saw an ad for GW in Chemical Engineering 
News, applied, and was accepted as a graduate teaching 
assistant. 

He’s been very busy since his students discovered he 
was a professional teacher. ‘‘I get ’em streaming in for 
help all the time,’’ he says. ‘‘Most college students doing 
this are not teachers. 

“Tm delighted here. This is just exactly what I like. I’m 
busy, I help the kids, I teach, and I do research. I’ve never 
been so happy in my life.” 

While this isn’t how most people think of spending 
their retirement, for Perlmutter it is the perfect solution. 
When he reached seventy, which at the time was the man- 
datory retirement age for teachers in Maryland, he didn’t 
want to retire. He and his wife Elsie, a social worker, 
decided to fight the law. ‘‘We got a bill,’’ he explains, 
“the Perlmutter Bill—House Bill 549—put in the House, 
and it passed through unanimously.”’ 

The Perlmutter Bill provides that with the permission 
of the principal, a teacher may continue teaching on a 
year to year basis as long as he likes, with no age limit. 

Two things happened as a result of the law. Perlmutter 
was able to continue teaching, and he became something 
of a media star. ‘‘You should have seen the publicity that I 
got when I changed the law.’’ He adds that he still gets lots 
of attention from other teachers in similar situations. 
“Just yesterday I got a letter from a woman in Chicago. 
They’re going to make her retire, and she wanted to know 
how I did it. I get calls from college professors in Mary- 
land who would have had to retire—they want to congrat- 
ulate me because I kept them from having to retire.” 

Perlmutter earned a master’s degree from Washington 
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Perlmutter’s enthusiasm for teaching is evident 
as he works with fellow students, many of 
whom are more than 50 years younger than he. 


University, St. Louis, and he also holds an honorary doc- 
torate from Georgetown University. During his years as a 
high school teacher, he accumulated fifty graduate credits 
in education at GW. 

He finally had to leave teaching full time when he suf- 
fered a heart attack and had to undergo bypass surgery. 
He taught as a substitute for a while at Walt Whitman 
High School, which he particularly enjoyed since the prin- 
cipal is a former classmate of his from GW. 

After a long career teaching, one of the things that gives 
him the most satisfaction is students who come back and 
visit. Particularly when the student has continued to 
study chemistry, he says; ‘‘I like it when students come 
back and express gratitude for having had a hard teacher.” 

“I wanted to come here so I could update my 
knowledge.” says Sam Perlmutter. ‘‘I’ve got an advisor, 
Dr. Miller, who has a post-doctoral appointment over at 
the Bureau of Standards. I’ll be working with him, with 
lasers and computers.’’ 

Sam Perlmutter gives much of the credit for his energy 
and enthusiasm to his wife, who has written a book titled 
Retire, Refired! A Book To Plan Your Own Retirement. 
“It’s a book on how not to retire,” he laughs. In it, Mrs. 
Perlmutter points out that retirement can mean a chance 
for a second career or a new life for many people—a 
lesson, apparently, not lost on her husband. 

Recently, Sam Perlmutter said to his wife, ““You know, 
if they kick me out of GW, I’m going to start going to 
Montgomery College on a full-time basis.” 

Perlmutter summarizes his attitude succinctly: ‘‘I don’t 
believe a person who has retired should quit working, or 
doing something.”’ Ellen V. Connorton 


Colin Turnbull 


“Courage is a virtue only in proportion as it is directed by 


prudence.” 
François Fenelon, Telemaque, Book X 


t happens every year. On a whim, for kicks, to prove he 

can do it, a thrill-seeker acting like a human spider 
climbs the tallest building in New York, Chicago or some 
other city. Is this courage—through lack of fear? 

Or, a U.S. Congressman stands on the House floor to 
denounce a bill soon to become law—a new law dealing 
with gun control...abortion...discrimination...or 
another hot topic. He objects because it violates his moral 
or religious beliefs. Does this show courage—of convic- 
tions? 

Social anthropologist Colin Turnbull said it may be 
something else—selfishness. 

“In our culture, I’m not really sure we understand the 
implications of courage, and I think that’s terribly dan- 
gerous. I think we over-honor it,” he said. 

“Somehow, we feel compelled to make individual 
heroes and that is where these concepts—courage, virtue, 
success—are dangerous,” he said. ‘‘We allow them to run 
unchained in terms of individual courage, individual satis- 


Colin Turnbull pauses for reflection in his 
book-lined G Street office. 


faction and individual honor. They give us the illusion we 
are separate entities. And if we allow courage to express 
itself through the individual, then it grants a person the 
right to do what he feels is right and without regard for the 
consequences of society at large,” he said. ‘‘Courage ex- 
pressed as an individual value is often mere bigotry.” 

Turnbull’s perspective has been formed largely by the 
African tribal societies he has studied and lived with 
through the years. Born in London of Scottish descent, 
Turnbull was educated at Oxford University. He held a 
research grant for two years at the Department of Indian 
Religion and Philosophy at Banaras Hindu University in 
India, then returned to Oxford where he studied anthro- 
pology, specializing in Africa. Since the late 1950s, he has 
made seven trips to Africa to observe tribal societies, in- 
cluding the Mbuti pygmies of Zaire and the Ik of Uganda. 
His books include The Lonely African, The Forest Peo- 
ple, The Mountain People, Man in Africa, and most 
recently, The Human Cycle. Thinking back over all of the 
societies he’s studied, Turnbull said he knows not a one 
that even has a word that corresponds to ‘‘courage’’ as we 
define it. 

“Unless,” Turnbull said, ‘‘it’s ‘mbavu’ which means 
stupidity, or ‘haya,’ which means shame. If a tribesman in 
the Ituri Forest did something you or I might call cour- 
ageous, fellow tribesmen would likely think he’s out of his 
mind. How irresponsible, because he would be risking 
that he might orphan his family or widow his wife by en- 
dangering his life. And since it would deprive society of a 
good worker, it would be a sin against society. Most of 
our culture’s examples of individual courage through 
physical bravery would not be something they would 
honor at all.” 

As a social anthropologist, Turnbull is not so much 
concerned with individual motive as with a society’s 
organization and structure. He is interested in group 
rather than individual behavior; he studies what makes a 
whole community or society tick, what holds it together, 
and what causes it to split apart. He searches for the 
universals in a primitive culture which gives them sur- 
vivability. 

“Pve worked in small scale societies where the in- 
dividual is the least important element. There are in- 
dividuals, of course, but education from birth and even 
from conception is toward socializing the child and avoid- 
ing any possibility for the child to grow up thinking it is an 
isolated individual with individual rights. The rights 
granted in any small scale society are essentially recip- 
rocal. If a child gets milk from the mother’s breast, the 
child will learn from that and will know that it owes the 
mother something and must give in return. It learns 
cooperation rather than competition. That means work- 
ing with other people, not against them.” 

That relationship involves reciprocity—a term Turnbull 
uses often—and the child grows up expanding that notion 
in relationships with others. Thus, Turnbull said, courage 
never enters the picture. Everything is done for the good 
of society and for the most efficient social system. 

“What may seem to us to be brave or virtuous, they 
would regard as merely sensible, or a word ‘kazi’ which 
translates as ‘work’ or ‘duty,’ ° Turnbull said. ‘‘So 
people are not being courageous; they are simply perfor- 
ming their work or doing their duty. That’s a social 
responsibility. 


An example of Turnbull’s concept of a ‘‘good, 
reciprocal relationship” between teacher and 
students: his Anthropology 191 course, 
“Anthropology, Drama and the Human 
Experience. ” Through improvisation 
workshops, students explore how the 
techniques of anthropology and drama can 
lead to a better understanding of life’s events 
and experiences. 


“If we allow for individual courage,” Turnbull said, 
“if we allow for individual concepts of virtue, then we are 
on the way to division. I think we can learn from the 
absence of such terms in these small societies. If you don’t 
have a word for it, you obviously don’t have a concept for 
| 

Therefore Turnbull believes that instead of honoring 
individual manifestations of ‘‘courage,’’ ‘‘virtue’’ and 
“‘bravery,’’ the truly essential and socially vital concepts 
to honor revolve around sense of duty, responsibility and 
reciprocity. 

“We don’t bring these terms into our contemporary 
society nearly enough,” he said. ‘‘But any viable society 
we’ve studied anywhere in the world—the so-called 
primitive or the sophisticated and civilized—cannot sur- 
vive unless the educational system features the principles 
of reciprocity rather than opposition. 

“How can I be a good teacher unless there are good 
students to teach?” Turnbull asked. ‘‘If someone says 
I’m a good teacher, that means I’ve got good students and 
that somehow, we’ve got a good, reciprocal relationship. 
That’s what we should honor—not the student or the 
teacher, but the relationship.”’ 

Perhaps some of this way of thinking entered into 
Turnbull’s decision this year to refuse the university’s of- 
fer of tenure. To some, the act of refusal itself would ex- 
emplify a type of courage. But Turnbull casually dis- 
missed this by saying that ‘‘I just never have liked the 
tenure system. I find it limits my freedom. It suggests 
there might be a distance between me and the university 
administration—that our wants and needs are separate 
and possibly opposed’’—which implies working apart 
rather than together. The tenure system may have been 
established to protect academic freedom and the right of a 
faculty member to speak out or to write freely—and pos- 
sibly against the university. ‘‘But I’ve never had any prob- 
lems,” Turnbull said. 

In essence, Turnbull’s attitude toward social respon- 
sibility can be seen in a Western cultural context in the 
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One-on-one: Turnbull and a student in 
Anthropology 191. 


charge given to seamen in the British navy before they go 
into battle, that: ‘‘England expects that every man will do 
his duty.” Ironically, Turnbull served in the British navy, 
although as a Scot, he in jest exclaimed that he can’t im- 
agine having learned anything good from the English! 

A shade more seriously, Turnbull said ‘‘still, we are 
brought up in the British Isles with that kind of ideal, and 
I think it’s a good ideal. Maybe it’s one of the few British 
ideals I do respect because it is a social ideal and it is im- 
plemented in action. If you get shot and you die, then you 
were doing your duty. It’s no great thing. That means you 
were putting the social self—the society at large—ahead of 
your own interest. Through hero-worship we imply that 
truly social behavior is exceptional, or even abnormal.”’ 

In most situations, however, Western cultures lack 
these values Turnbull perceives as essential for surviva- 
bility. 

‘*We tend to honor the individual,” Turnbull said—the 
individual success, the winner, the bravest, the champion. 
And while not dismissing concepts such as competition or 
success as totally irrelevant, he does feel ‘‘we’ve gone 
overboard, and we don’t really realize the full implication 
unless we put clear limits on those values. 

“And we can’t escape it by saying we have team sports 
lending themselves to cooperation, because it’s still one 
team against another. One team or person tries to defeat 
another. That’s incredibly unsocial,’’ he said. 

“We talk about equality, and yet the essence of our 
games is whereas you theoretically start equal, the whole 
object of the game—in a society that is devoted to equal- 
ity—is for you to end up unequal. It’s absolutely contra- 
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dictory, isn’t it?” he asked. ‘‘It’s a direct contradiction 
between what we preach and what we teach.”’ 

The honoring of individual rights in a larger society is 
relatively recent, Turnbull said, ‘‘and I’m not knocking it. 
I’m just saying let’s see where the concept begins to lose its 
utility and becomes dysfunctional—where it no longer 
operates for the good of society or for the good of the 
group.” 

And ‘‘courage” on an individual level, or at least as 
many people today would define it, might be one of those 
terms losing its utility. (J David E. Taylor 


Neville Cramer 


“Courage is resistance to fear, mastery of fear—not 


absence of fear.” 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar 


or the first time in history, the number of would-be il- 

legal immigrants turned back at the U.S.-Mexican 
border in one year has risen above the one million mark, 
according to the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. While these citizens of other countries failed, 
however, millions have succeeded. In his book, ‘‘The Tar- 
nished Door,’’ journalist John Crewdson estimates that 
illegal aliens now comprise three out of every 100 people 
in this country. The New York Times characterizes 
American immigration policy as a “‘Big Wink.” ‘‘Illegal 
aliens,” says the Times, ‘‘will keep streaming in past the 
pitifully overworked Immigration Service. Americans will 
turn even more cynical, and nativist, and sentiment to cur- 
tail all immigration will continue to rise. Slam the door, 
people will say....”’ 

Enter GW alumnus Neville Cramer, MA ’79, an INS 
investigator based in Washington, who worked as a U.S. 
border patrolman at the beleaguered Texas-Mexico 
border for a year before coming to D.C. He is one of 25 
INS agents who handle all the cases in a region covering 
northern and southwestern Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

Cramer, who studied forensic science at GW, says the 
intention of the U.S. immigration system ‘‘obviously is 
not to control illegal immigration. If that were the inten- 
tion, I think Congress would have done something long 
ago.’’ While not speaking for the INS, Cramer echos the 
comments of many observers of the situation. What gives 
his statements added weight is that he sits squarely in the 
middle of the situation, a hot seat where all the problems 
with illegal immigration are focused. ‘‘Everyone seems to 
throw up the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island every time 
we talk about it, but never once will you see anything [at 
those places] that says, ‘illegal immigration.’ It does say 
to ‘give me your tired, your hungry, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses.’ But it doesn’t say give them to me illegally; 
it doesn’t say dump them on me by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. It doesn’t say give them to me without any restric- 
tion.” 

A paramount reason for Cramer’s passionate dedica- 
tion to his job is that while hundreds of thousands of jobs 
are occupied by illegal immigrants, millions of Americans 
can’t find work. The tall, mustached agent has a picture 
he keeps in his desk to illustrate. In the foreground are six 
construction workers suspected by the INS of being illegal 
aliens. In the distance is the U.S. Capitol. The road 
they’re working on is the Pennsylvania Avenue in- 
naugural route for President-elect Reagan. The INS took 
the photo—at a location equidistant from the front steps 
of the Capitol and a crowded unemployment office near- 
by—before arresting three workers (the other three got 
away). Each was making $8.50 per hour, according to 
Cramer. ‘‘Standing right there,” he says, pointing to the 
scene, ‘‘you can turn around and see the line forming at 
the unemployment office—people out of work.” 

Almost daily, the job requires Cramer to face the likeli- 
hood of violence. He is now under the threat of death 
from an illegal immigrant he once arrested, one who was 
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Cramer questions a man suspected of being an 
illegal alien. 


deported but has slipped back into the country. ‘‘When 
they took him out to the plane, an INS administrator was 
standing there and heard the guy threaten me, and he 
asked, ‘Do you sleep at night after hearing that?’ The 
answer is yes. I guess every law enforcer has been 
threatened at one time or another—you just hope it 
doesn’t come true.” 

In spite of the inherent dangers of the job and although 
Cramer is no-nonsense when it comes to the subject of il- 
legal immigration, he is compassionate towards the illegal 
immigrants, when he can be. And he doesn’t indulge in 
the kind of hyperbole used by American jingoists. ‘‘It is 
not necessarily that the coasts are wide open,” he reflects, 
“because I think the basic problem of the world right now 
is that the United States is one of the last remaining 
havens where people are free, where people can come with 
absolutely nothing and make something of themselves. 

“For every example I can give you of one [illegal’im- 
migrant] who is breaking the law,” he speculates, ‘‘there 
are probably ten over the last hundred years who have us- 
ed the opportunities to make good lives for themselves in 
this country. 

“‘Let’s face it, if you or I or anybody else were in a 
foreign country starving, and 600, 1,000 or 3,000 miles 
away was a McDonald’s or Burger King—where the land 
was good and plenty—you’d do the same thing I would: 
you’d try to get over here and try to make enough money 
to send home and keep your family fed. That’s human 
nature.” 

Two of Cramer’s cases demonstrate the contrasting 
situations he encounters when he’s out on an investigation. 
The first, widely publicized and therefore more in line 
with public perceptions of an INS agent’s job, occurred at 
a fashionable northwest Washington restaurant a few 
blocks from GW. It scares him to this day. When he first 
arrived at the restaurant, Cramer interviewed two people 
standing outside. ‘‘One of them appeared to me to be an 
alien and I questioned him in Spanish. He said he was 
from El Salvador. When I asked him for his papers he 
threw his card at me and said, ‘Leave me alone, I’m legal.’ 


And in the field, shown here checking the 
papers of an immigrant who was working 
legally on a Capitol Hill construction project. 
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The suspect is unable to produce valid papers, and 
Cramer removes him from the construction site. 


We learned later that he had obtained the card, which was 
authentic, by getting involved in a fraudulent marriage. 

“We went into the kitchen area seven or eight minutes 
later. Apparently, one of the other agents had arrested a 
relative of the first man. I turned around and saw that 
the man I’d questioned out in front now had a knife and 
was going towards the arresting agent, whose back was 
turned. I had a flashlight in my left hand and because I 
couldn’t clear my gun from the holster fast enough, I 
thought I would try and take a swing at his hand with the 
flashlight—almost lunged at it—and knocked the knife 
out of his hand. Luckily the knife went flying.” 

While he relates the story, Cramer reaches into his 
drawer to get the kitchen knife, a large, nasty-looking 
instrument with a pitted blade. ‘‘The thing that scares me 
about the incident,’’ he continues, ‘‘is not so much the 
fact that he was probably trying to kill an agent—that’s 
something you live with—the thing that scares me is what 
would have happened if I’d shot him? I’m certain—with 
the Monday-morning quarterbacking that would have 
gone on both in the federal government and in the his- 
panic, legal and restaurant communities—that I probably 
would have been forced out of either my job or the federal 
government for shooting the man.” 

But that’s another thing Cramer has learned to live with 
in a time where much legislative focus is on the rights of 
the accused. In fact, he realizes, current laws make it im- 
possible to do anything on a massive scale—to round up, 
say, 10,000 illegal immigrants. ‘‘That is how we protect 
people’s civil rights,’’ he quickly adds. 

The other case is shorter and sweeter. Sent to Blacks- 
burg, Va., to check on whether an African and his wife 
were really married and living together, Cramer found 
that, indeed, ‘‘They were living together, they had two 
lovely children and the investigation report I wrote 
up helped him secure permanent residency. The woman 
called me last week to thank me, and she asked me to visit 
anytime I was in the area. That’s a nice kind of thing.”’ 

In Cramer’s line of work, those ‘‘nice kinds of things” 
must be rare treasures. O Robert Bové 
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Intersections of the Spirit 


In Israel Apostolos-Cappadona visited the Noguchi-designed Billy Rose Sculpture 
Garden (above); in the background, the new city of Jerusalem. 


A scholar’s quest for inspiration to enhance 
teaching and research can lead anywhere. In the 
summer of 1983, Diane Apostolos-Cappadona 
journeyed to the ancient cities of Athens and 
Jerusalem and, more specifically, to the Herod 
Atticus Theater and the Billy Rose Sculpture 
Garden. Her quest: deeper insight into the magic 
and meaning of the work of renowned sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi. 


Junctures of art and religion fascinate Diane 
Apostolos-Cappadona—GW alumna, lecturer 
in religion, and graduate student. Apostolos- 
Cappadona, BA ’70, MA ’73, currently is a GW 
doctoral candidate in American studies, while 
lecturing in religion at two other area universities 


in addition to GW. Apostolos-Cappadona’s in- 
terest in the relationship of the two fields began 
when, as a GW undergraduate, she became dis- 
satisfied with her international affairs major. 
Heeding her advisor’s counsel, she took a pot- 
pourri of courses in an attempt to find another 
direction. A history of religions course, she says, 
“*pulled everything together. It combined every- 
thing I was most interested in—the arts, litera- 
ture, politics, history; it got into symbols and 
myths and how changes in symbolism through- 
out the centuries represented changes in theology 
and culture—and how these mirrored what was 
going on in people’s lives.” 
Apostolos-Cappadona’s continuing interest 
in connections between the arts and religion led 
her, recently, to the work of Isamu Noguchi, the 


Volleyball Alumnae rede for Match 


This squad of former members of GW’s 
women’s volleyball teams gave the current team 
a few uneasy moments before bowing, 15-9, 15-6 
and 15-8 on Sept. 11 at the Smith Center. Pic- 
tured, | to r, are: back row—Carmen Samual, 
Tracy Eberle, Lee Swantkowski, Cathy Solko. 
Front row—Janice Ebaugh, Judy Morrison, 
Sara Bonthuis. 

Two of the alumnae are pursuing coaching 
careers in the sport. Sara Bonthuis is an assistant 
volleyball coach (and a graduate student in sport 
management) at the University of Massachusetts, 


and Lee Swantkowski is a high school volleyball 
coach in Montgomery County, Md. After the 
game, Bonthuis took a few moments to look 
back on her GW days. ‘‘The exceptional thing 
about playing volleyball at GW and for Coach 


Sullivan,” she said, ‘‘is that you learn that 
there’s more than winning and losing. You learn 
how to interact within a group, and to respect 
others for their individual talents. My playing at 
GW was training in off-the-court skills as well, 
life skills. The cliche about life lessons learned on 
the athletic field really applies to GW volleyball.” 


David Harris photo courtesy of the American Friends of the Israeli Museum 


Japanese-American sculptor whose work she 
described as characterized by ‘‘simplicity, 
naturalness, incongruity, asymmetry, func- 
tionality, austerity and sensuousness.’’ She says 
Noguchi’s work defies categorization into any 
particular aspect of traditional religion, ‘‘but 
somehow his work is spiritual in the largest 
sense. It is mythic in the best sense of the word, 
in terms of the universal experiences of human 
beings that transcend time and space.” 

Last summer, Apostolos-Cappadona’s re- 
search on Noguchi provided the impetus for a 
month of intensive work in Greece. She relates, 
“Among all his other acclaimed work, he 
designed sets for Martha Graham’s dance com- 
pany for 25 or 30 years. They collaborated close- 
ly. When I learned that the dance company 
would be devoting almost two weeks in Athens 
to performarices of the Greek cycle of dances 
which Noguchi did all the sets for, I realized 
how important it would be for me to be there.” 

She knew she was unlikely to ever have an- 
other opportunity like this one. ‘‘The setting 
was the Herod Atticus Theater, which is several 
thousand years old, on the side of the Acropolis. 
You can’t put a backdrop in that amphitheater, 
you have to use the old stones. Since one of the 
things Noguchi is about is space, and how sculp- 
ture and people relate to space, I wanted to see 
how these abstract forms would work in this an- 
cient theater, without backdrops, and how the 
structures of the modern dances worked in an 
antique setting.” 

After attending innumerable rehearsals and 
performances, she concluded that they all 
“worked’’ very well indeed. She was particularly 
struck by the fact that the sets, ‘‘which were 
originally designed for small theaters—to make 
small spaces seem large—now made this large 
space seem intimate.’’ She also gained a strong 
sense of what it is like to be a dancer. She expects 
this sense to be highly useful in a new GW course 
she is introducing this spring in ‘‘Dance as 
Ritual.” [The course is open to alumni auditors. ] 
‘My courses deal with the creative experience, 
and you can’t describe an experience accurately 
unless you’ve experienced it.” Although she 
didn’t actually dance with the group, she believes 
that her intensive experience provided insights 
she could not have received otherwise. 
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From Athens Apostolos-Cappadona went to 
Jerusalem for six days where she continued her 
first-hand Noguchi research with a three-day visit 
to the Billy Rose Sculpture Garden, designed by 
Noguchi during 1960-65. ‘‘It is considered very 
important in his work. It was even more exciting 
than I’d imagined it would be, more beautiful. 
His work is very inspirational.” 

Apostolos-Cappadona returned to this coun- 
try in late July, but her summer’s travel was not 
yet ended. She spent the next month in New 
York, in a residency at the William Flanagan 
Memorial Creative Persons Center of the Ed- 
ward F. Albee Foundation. During that time she 
worked on major revisions of her upcoming 
book, Sojourn of Communion with Stone, revi- 
sions prompted by her July field research. The 
residency also provided another opportunity for 
reflecting further on the relationship between 
religion and art and on her belief that the arts 
have not been integrated enough into religious 
studies. There are many theories, she says, why 
this gap exists: ‘‘Many people feel that art has 
worked its way out of religion because it repre- 
sents a threat to religion. And now there is a 
theory, also, that in the twentieth century art has 
replaced religion and become a religion, and that 
museums are the cathedrals of this century,’’ ac- 
cording to Apostolos-Cappadona. 

But she is pleased with her progress on the 
Noguchi study, which she considers somewhat 
nontraditional. ‘‘Doing a traditional study is 
much easier because it’s safer to deal with tradi- 
tional religion,” she says. ‘‘It has boundaries 
and definition and borders. But in fact it is the 
nontraditional or the nondefinable parts of 
religion—what might be called folk tradition, or 
common, human experience—that perhaps af- 
fect people more.” O Sandy Pinkus 


Apostolos-Cappadona also is the editor of a 
recently published anthology, Art, Creativity 
and the Sacred (Crossroad Publishing Co., Inc., 
1983). A comprehensive sourcebook on the spir- 
itual dimension of art, it comprises the contribu- 
tions of 30 artists, historians and theologians. 
The book’s origins are rooted in GW, since 
Apostolos-Cappadona perceived the need for 
such a resource while teaching a GW 700-series 
course on the subject in 1981. 
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GW Reunion: “Harry Goldsmith’s GW Years” 


The May/June 1983 GWTimes carried a 
solicitation by GW’s undergraduate Office of 
Admissions for reminiscences by alumni about 
their GW days, to be collected into a new univer- 
sity publication for use in student recruitment. 
Alumni response was outstanding, and that pub- 
lication, GW Reunion, is now being printed. 
Reprinted below is a selection from the collec- 
tion. GWTimes plans to reprint others in the 
future, when space is available to do so, because 
we feel that each sketch is a unique and charming 
recollection of an earlier time. 


I entered GW in February 1927 as a part-time 
student and graduated in October 1932. 

There were at that time only two main 
buildings: Corcoran Hall and Stockton Hall. 
Most of the classes were held in old houses that 
lined G Street, the living, dining, and bedrooms 
of which had been converted into classrooms. 
We froze in winter and roasted in summer 
(before air conditioning). 

Tuition was $6 per semester hour, so I paid 
$54 for the maximum nine hours I was allowed 
to take each term. 

During the time I went to GW, I first worked 
for the Department of Agriculture as a scientific 
aide and later as an examiner in the U.S. Patent 
Office. Working hours were from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. 

I boarded with seven other students at Mrs. 
Segal’s rooming house at 905 23rd Street, now 
the site of the GW Hospital. It was quite a feat to 
make it on my bike from office to Mrs. Segal’s, 
have dinner, and arrive on time for a 5:10 p.m. 
class. I think I was the speediest bike rider in 
Washington in those days. By the way, when you 
parked your bike at school, you didn’t have to 
lock it. 

Every freshman had to take Dean Wilbur’s 
rhetoric class. He was a kindly Victorian gentle- 
man, who never flunked anybody. Each week 
we had to turn in a one-page essay. We not only 
learned how to write, but we also learned that ‘‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever’’ (Keats). There 
were quite a few female beauties in our class who 
were a joy. 

It was Professor Kayser, though, whom I 
found to be the most interesting and stimulating 
professor. Looking for an elective in summer 
school, I ran across his course entitled ‘‘Intel- 
lectual Aspects of the Italian Renaissance.’’ The 
title fascinated me, as did the course. What an 
eye opener! We learned about the culture, litera- 
ture, music, sciences, medicine, art, and even 
some of the naughty things people did in those 
days. The course whetted my appetite for read- 
ing and learning, which has remained with me to 
this day. 

I majored in chemistry. Professor Van Evera’s 
course in physical chemistry was outstanding. 
One day I was running up the stairs in Corcoran 
Hall to take the final exam, when he was coming 
down. ‘‘What are you doing here?” he asked 
me. ‘‘I’m on my way to take your final.” “Oh,” 
he said, ‘“‘you needn’t.”’ I thanked him, turned 
around, and went out to play tennis. My report 
card had an A. 

Even for a part-time student, there was time 
for fun. I made the tennis team. There was only 
one tennis court on campus, between the 
Registrar’s Office and Corcoran Hall. So the 
team played its home matches on the Columbia 
Country Club’s tennis courts. My partner in 
doubles was Bob Considine, who later became a 
nationally known sports writer and radio com- 
mentator. At that time he was the District of 
Columbia tennis champion. Bob, who was over 
six feet tall, covered the court better than any of 
today’s top players. He would tell me, ‘‘Harry, 
you just don’t have the killer instinct.” It is true 
to this day. My game in based on steadiness and 
letting my opponents make the errors. 

After the matches, we showered in the club- 
house. Clean but hungry, we would stop at the 
bar and dig into the wheel of cheese and order 
up a beer. Somehow, Prohibition was unknown 
at the Columbia Country Club. 

Near the end of the school year, all the mem- 


bers of the varsity athletic teams were invited to a 
sumptuous banquet ’at the Willard Hotel, to be 
praised, dined, and awarded our letters. The ten- 
nis players received a handsome white sweater 
with the GWU letters, and a stripe on the sleeve 
for each year on the team. I wore my three- 
striper proudly—even to work. 

Then there was the Glee Club, with Bob Har- 
mon conducting and his wife at the piano. We 
made beautiful harmony. We were so good that 
we were invited to sing at social functions all over 
town. We could bring our girl friends along to 
enjoy dancing and refreshments after the con- 
certs. One of the highlights was singing at the 
Mayflower Hotel on New Year’s Eve, where we 
wined and dined (girlfriends, too), and danced 
to usher in the New Year. 

I pinned my girlfriend with the gold lyre pin 
we received at the end of the season. She im- 
mediately lost it. But all was forgiven when she 
married me while we were both students at GW 
(1931). Anne, who is still at my side, graduated 
from Columbian College in 1933. Never heard 
of ‘‘shacking up” or ‘‘padding’’ together in 
those days. 

For the student who had to work his way 
through college, as I had to, GW was Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, MIT, and Stanford 
all rolled into one. I don’t think I would have 
received a better education at any of those 
schools—and I am sure I would not have made 
their tennis teams or glee clubs, or have had the 
opportunity to be Bob Considine’s doubles part- 
ner. 

—Harry Goldsmith 
BA 1932 


After graduating from GW, Harry Goldsmith 
continued working in the Patent Office as an ex- 
aminer, became an associate editor of the Jour- 
nal of the Patent Office Society, and served as 
president of its Recreation Association. He left 
the Patent Office to become a patent attorney 
Sor several large corporations, ending up as pa- 
tent counsel for CIBA Corporation, a Swiss- 
based company. In the late 1930s and early 
1940s, Goldsmith wrote a weekly column for 
The New York Times on the patents that were 
granted each week. He retired from active prac- 
tice in 1972. GWTimes is sorry to report that, 
not long after submitting this article, Harry 
Goldsmith died at his home in Upper Montclair, 
N.J., on Aug. 28, 1983. 


Reader Survey: A Preliminary 
Report 


Our readers have confirmed what we always 
suspected: You're a thoughtful and concerned 
group. Your response to date has been 
heartening; hundreds of you have taken the time 
and effort required to respond to our survey. The 
GW alumnus who worked with us on developing 
the survey, Alden DeSoto, BA '83, currently is hard 
at work collating and analyzing the results. Look 
for a report in the spring. Meanwhile.... 

many thanks! 


Alumni in the News 


Moustafa H. Abdelsamad, MBA ’65, DBA 70, 
has been elected to a two-year term as interna- 
tional president and chief executive officer of the 
Society For Advancement of Management. Ab- 
delsamad will oversee S.A.M. chapters through- 
out the United States and in countries such as 
Japan, Egypt and Canada. Abdelsamad is pro- 
fessor of finance and associate dean for graduate 
studies in business at Virginia Commonwealth 
University. 


Amy Bermant, BA ’81, recently joined the inter- 
national magazine publishing group Conde 
Nast, working in the manufacturing and produc- 
tion departments of Glamour, Mademoiselle 
and Bride’s magazines. Bermant previously 
worked as arts and cultural affairs reporter for 
Newhouse News Service in Washington. 


Richard J. Berry, DBA ’78, has been admitted to 
the partnership of Price Waterhouse, one of the 
nation’s major accounting firms. Berry, who 
joined the firm in 1974, is a member of the 
American Institute of CPAs and is active in 
numerous accounting organizations, 


Pennsylvania attorney John C. Bradley Sr., BA 
*43, has begun a two-year term as president of 
the General Alumni Association of the Dickin- 
son School of Law. A senior partner in a 
Reading, Pa., law firm, he is currently a member 
of the House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association. 


GW connections were everywhere apparent at 
the Air Force’s first national Comptrollership 
Conference Oct. 3-7. Organized by Comptroller 
of the Air Force Lt. Gen. George M. Browning 
Jr., MS ’71, the Maxwell Air Force Base con- 
ference also had as program participants Lt. 
Gen. Charles E. Buckingham, USAF (ret.), 
MBA ’61, and Lt. Gen. Joseph R. DeLuca, 
USAF (ret.), MS ’63—both former Air Force 
Comptrollers. Assisting Browning in conference 
administration was Deputy Comptroller Joseph 
P. Popple, MPA ’65. The program’s opening 
address was given by SGBA Professor of 
Management David S. Brown; another speaker 
was Allan V. Burman, Ph.D. ’83, Chief Air Force 
Branch, Office of Management and Budget. 


Ronald Bruce, BBA ’72, has joined E-Systems’ 
communications manufacturing division as 
director of new business development. Bruce 
was previously with TRW Colorado Electronics, 
and earlier with E-Systems ECI division in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Also at E-Systems, its Memcor 
Division has announced the appointment of 
Paul K. Crawley, MBA °77, as an international 
programs manager. Crawley, a former U.S. 
Army Colonel, earlier served in the diplomatic 
corps and as a military attache overseas. 


The governor of Guam has honored Phillip 
Charles, JD ’33, with two awards upon his 
retirement from the Department of Revenue and 
Taxation. Charles was given the status of 
Honorary Ambassador at Large, as well as 
special commendation for his outstanding ser- 
vice by the speaker and 17th Guam legislature. 


Retired U.S. Air Force pilot Dale Christensen, 
MS ’65, has been named the lecturer for NASA’s 
newest traveling exhibit, the AEROVAN. Chris- 
tensen, who holds two Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, a Meritorious Service Medal and four- 
teen Air Medals, will travel across the U.S. with 
the exhibit. Says Christensen, ‘‘I look forward to 
telling the public about my first love, flying, and 
telling the public about NASA’s work in the field 
of aeronautics.” 


The Mayor of San Antonio, Texas, Henry G. 
Cisneros, DPA ’76, was recently appointed by 
President Reagan to serve on the twelve member 
National Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America. The commission, headed by former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, is charged 
with recommending ways of building a national 
consensus on U.S. policy concerns in Central 
America. 


The New York Division of Criminal Justice Ser- 
vices has announced the appointment of Jay M. 
Cohen, BA ’73, as general counsel and deputy 
commissioner of the Office of Funding and Pro- 
gram Assistance, where he will oversee the ad- 
ministration of over $80 million in federal and 
state grants. He will also head the Bureau of 
Prosecution and Defense Services. 


David M. Felper, BA ’76, has been appointed in- 
dustrial relations counsel of the Sprague Electric 
Co. in North Adams, Mass. Felper formerly was 
assistant regional counsel to the Massachusetts 
Department of Social Services; also, he was 
earlier associated with a Springfield law firm. 


A new director of Kidde, Inc., an industrial and 
consumer products company in Saddle Brook, 
N.J., is David R. Ficca, LLM ’60. Previously 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Ficca joined Kidde in 1967 and has since served 
the firm in several corporate positions. 


Hattie Fields, MA ’64, has received one of this 
year’s Outstanding Educator Awards, honoring 
her as one of the top teachers in the Maryland 
state school system. When Fields, a research 
specialist at Chapel Forge Elementary School, 
was notified of her award, the Bowie (Md.) 
Blade News reports that she immediately called 
her brother, Howard Rollins Jr., who had been 
nominated for an Academy Award as best sup- 
porting actor for his role in the film ‘‘Ragtime.”’ 
‘You only got nominated for an Oscar,” she 
joked. ‘‘But I won the Oscar in my profession.” 


New York City was looking for a new Commis- 
sioner of Ports and Terminals and Susan Frank, 
Att. 72-74, found her new job by reading an arti- 
cle in a city newspaper! At the time, Frank was 
chief financial officer of a family-owned com- 
pany with 200 employees, a 10-acre waterfront 
facility and 20 tugs, barges and tankers. She sub- 
mitted an application and now heads an agency 
which supervises municipal port and waterfront 
activity and has a regulatory authority over some 
500 miles of waterfront property and 14 public 
markets. Mayor Edward Koch’s comment: 
“Unbelievable, right?” 


E aA ie E a BS Pe as RES 
Just Because GW Has No Football Team.... 


Doesn’t mean we can’t have ‘‘Homecoming.”’ 
Not anymore. For the first time in several years, 
GW will celebrate a Homecoming Weekend. The 
dates are Jan. 20 and 21, and the theme is New 
Colonial Horizons. Basketball will be especially 
featured, with two games on tap Saturday. 
Other activities include a pep rally and a banner 
contest the evening of Friday the 20th, and 
brunch the morning of the 21st, prior to the first 
game. Basketball gets under way at 11:45 a.m., 
when the women’s team meets Rutgers; then at 2 
p.m., the men’s team takes on conference-power 
St. Joseph’s. Following the games, the Col- 


onials, Inc., will sponsor a reception in the Let- 
termen’s Room, from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. The 
grand finale for all is the dinner dance at the 
University Club, featuring cocktails at 7 p.m., 
dinner at 7:30 p.m. and dancing from 8 p.m. to 
midnight. 

Admission to both basketball games will be a 
flat rate of $3; the ticket price for the dinner 
dance is $10. Full Homecoming details are given 
in the Spring Schedule of Alumni Events. Call 
the Alumni Relations Office at (202) 676-6435 
for more information. 
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John F. Gillespie Jr., MHC ’72, is the new vice 
president of Whittaker International Services 
Company’s central operations. Gillespie, who 
had served as director of marketing and adver- 
tising, will now have increased responsibilities 
for the company’s manpower and logistics oper- 
ations, management systems and international 
marketing and international advertising depart- 
ments. WISC, a subsidiary of the Whittaker 
Corporation, recruits medical professionals to 
staff its health care facilities in Saudi Arabia, 
The United Arab Emirates and Yemen. 


Max Goldberg, BA °73, has been retained by 
Benton and Bowles, one of the nation’s largest 
advertising agencies, to head its new Entertain- 
ment Group. The Group specializes in market- 
ing entertainment and leisure entities. In addi- 
tion, his company, Max Goldberg and Associ- 
ates, is currently in pre-production on a feature 
film, ‘‘Right on the Money.’’ Goldberg is presi- 
dent of the GW Alumni Association’s Los 
Angeles chapter. 


Capt. Richard O. Gooden, MS °71, is the new 
commandant at the State University of New 
York Maritime College at Ft. Schuyler. Gooden 
also currently commands the T. S. Empire State, 
a passenger cargo liner which serves as the 
university’s training ship. 


Stephen Haber, BA ’79, is spending the 1983-84 
academic year as a visiting research fellow at the 
Center for U.S.-Mexican Studies at the Universi- 
ty of California at San Diego. He recently 
returned from Mexico where, on a Fullbright 
Hays Dissertation Fellowship, he did research on 
the industrialization of Mexico from 1880 to 
1940. Haber attributes his deep interest in Latin 
American affairs to his GW days, and specifical- 
ly to History Professor Peter F. Klaren, with 
whom he took eight courses. 


John L. Hedges, MS ’67, recipient of the 1980 
Edward R. Murrow Award for excellence in 
public diplomacy, has been appointed the 
counselor of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Career Minister Hedges recently returned from 
France, where he directed U.S. information and 
cultural programs. Now in the agency’s top 
foreign service position, he will assist in its 
overall direction, oversee its five geographic 
directorates and advise on agency policy. 


Wells Fargo Bank has promoted Michael Hen- 
man, MBA ’77, to vice president of its core 
management group within the trust and invest- 
ment division. He joined Wells Fargo in 1978. 


A lifetime of work for the disadvantaged by 
Alice D. Hixson, BS ’43, has been recognized 
with the 1983 Matrix Award given by the Greater 
Kansas City Chapter of Women in Communica- 
tions, Inc. Honors are nothing new to Hixson: 
earlier awards include her selection in 1978 as 


Levine 


volunteer of the year by the Mental Health 
Association of Wyandotte County, and a similar 
award in 1981 by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club in Kansas City, Kan. She has 
been especially active in work with the retarded 
and handicapped. 


Hollie R. Hodges, MBA ’69, is the new chief of 
the Contract Management Branch of the De- 
partment of Energy’s Oak Ridge operations. 
Hodges oversees the award and administration 
of contracts and grants for university programs, 
interagency agreements and financial assistance 
agreements with other organizations and institu- 
tions. He also is involved with contractor selec- 
tion and negotiation boards. Hodges was the ad- 
ministrative officer for DOE’s Albuquerque 
Waste Isolation Pilot Plant Project prior to his 
new apointment. 


Ruth-Ellen B. Joeres, MA ’66, a Fulbright Grant 
recipient, will spend the next year in Munich, 
West Germany, conducting research and writing 
a book. It will be the first extensive study in 
English of the generation of German women 
writers who formed the backbone of the early 
German feminist movement. Joeres is an asso- 
ciate professor of German at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Kem, MA ’79, who is the Ohio 
division commander and division engineer for 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, has been 
nominated by President Reagan for promotion 
to Major General. Kem currently directs the 
Corps’ military construction program in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan; his 
responsibility also includes water resources 
development in the Ohio River Basin. 


An international professional society, the 
American College of Hospital Administrators, 
has elected Austin K. Letson, MBA ’68, to 
membership on its Council of Regents. Letson is 
currently president of Northeast Alabama Re- 
gional Medical Center. As a regent, Letson will 
represent college affiliates in Alabama for a 
three-year term. 


Robert Levine, PhD ’82, PRAT Fellow in the 
Laboratory of Cell Biology and Genetics at 
the National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and 
Digestive and Kidney Diseases of NIH, recently 
received an Outstanding Young Investigator in 
Neurochemistry Award from Vector Labs. This 
competitive travel award enabled Levine to at- 
tend the American Society for Neurochemistry 
meeting in Honolulu, Hawaii, where he pre- 
sented the results of his studies on the effects of 
kainic acid in the central nervous system of the 
rat. 


Jonathan A. Lindsey, BA ’61, has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of library affairs at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. Lindsey has served as 


Martin 


director of library sciences and college librarian 
in several universities in Alabama and North 
Carolina. He also is the author of several 
publications in the field of Library Sciences and 
under his editorship, North Carolina Libraries 
received the H. W. Wilson Award for 1981. 


J. Peter Manzo, BEE ’69, has been appointed 
president, chief executive officer and a member 
of the board of directors of DTSS Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. After spending thirteen years 
with General Electric, Manzo joined DTSS in 
1980 as director of software development. He 
was appointed vice president the following year. 


Alan D. Marrus, JD ’70, was appointed by New 
York City Mayor Edward Koch as a judge of the 
New York City Criminal Court for a 10-year 
term. 


James L. Martin, BCE ’50, director of public 
works, Fresno, Cal., recently was installed as 
president of the American Public Works Associ- 
ation for 1983-84. Martin previously served as 
APWA’s vice president and as regional coor- 
dinator. He also headed a task force on revenue 
shortfall for the 22,000-member APWA. 


Andrew Messina, MEA ’72, has been named to 
Booz Allen & Hamilton’s board of directors. 
Messina, an expert in electronics and com- 
munications technology, is currently the vice 
president and managing officer of the 
company’s newly created Productivity Tech- 
nology Center, which assists the firm’s clients in 
the development and application of advanced 


TW 


Morgan Murphy 
technologies to improve the effectiveness of their 
production facilities and operations. 


The United States Jaycees have selected Peter 
Morgan, MA ’79, as one of the Outstanding 
Young Men of America. Morgan is a Congres- 
sional liaison officer for the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


The Golden Helm Award for meritorious service 
to education was presented by the Chesapeake 
Chapter of the National School Public Relations 
Association to Kenneth Muir, EdD ’74, director 
of information for Montgomery County, Md., 
public schools. Muir was honored for his 17 
years’ service and for his role in expanding the 
scope of the public relations professional. He 
was a leader in the Green Street Coalition, a con- 
sortium of educators who work together to lob- 
by on educational legislative issues in the Mary- 
land General Assembly. 


Suzanne S. Murphy, MS ’77, is the new senior 
manager in charge of health care consulting in 
the Baltimore office of the international con- 
sulting and accounting firm Deloitte, Haskins & 
Sells. Murphy has an extensive background in 
case mix management information monitoring 
and feedback systems, having spent many years 
on the management staffs of hospitals in the 
United States and England. She most recently 
served as the associate director of the University 
of Maryland Hospital. 


Thomas L. Osborne, BA ’70, is one of only 
about 1,000 individuals who have successfully 
completed the requirements for becoming a Cer- 
tified Association Executive for the American 
Society of Association Executives. Osborne is 


1984 Alumni Directory 


A new Alumni Directory will be printed in late 
spring 1984. The directory, to be published only in 
a hard-bound volume, will cost $35 and will contain 
alphabetic, class and geographic listings of all GW 
alumni. Questionnaires were sent shortly after 
Labor Day in order to gather updated information 
for the directory; a second questionnaire will be 
sent in January to those who did not respond to 


Name 


Address 


the first. An order coupon is provided with the 
questionnaire. If you have returned your question- 
naire without completing the order form and have 
now decided you wish to order the directory, 
please complete the order coupon below and 
return it to: 


Alumni Directory 

Alumni House 

The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


City, State, Zip 


Degree Year 


(Bill me at time of shipment; a $2.50 service charge will be added. 


C Check or money order enclosed (Make checks payable to GWU Alumni Directory) 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Schindelar Schwandt Cohen 


research and to the management of scientific 
programs of the Geological Survey,” was pre- 
sented to Frederick N. Ward, BS ’43, by the 
Department of Interior. It is among the highest 
awards given by the DOI. 


currently executive director of the Virginia 
Society, American Institute of Architects. 


Gen. Thomas M. Ryan Jr., MA ’68, recently 
assumed the post of commander in chief of the 
Military Airlift Command upon the retirement 
of Gen. James Allen. As commander in chief of 
MAC, Ryan is responsible to the president and 
secretary of defense through the Joints Chiefs of 
Staff for the planning and performance of airlift 
missions during wartime, periods of crisis and 
peacetime exercises. Ryan directs the manage- 
ment of all strategic and tactical airlift forces 
worldwide in support of all military operations. 


E. A. Wareham 3rd, BEE ’53, has been named 
“Engineer of the Year’? by the Consulting 
Engineers Council of Metropolitan Washington, 
in recognition of his outstanding service to the 
council, its members and the area’s consulting 
engineering profession. During his 35-year 
career, Wareham has designed the electrical 
systems of numerous apartment and office 


Carl J. Schindelar, MA °77, has been named buildings as well hospitals and institutional 


atk Es x : : facilities. For his design work, Wareham has 
senior vice president at Franklin Square Hospital 2 Meepee > - 
in Baltimore. Schindelar returns to Franklin been honored by the Illuminating Engineering 


Square, where he served as administrative resi- Society and by Actual Specifying Engineering 


dent in 1976-77, following six years as assistant magazine. In 1971, GW presented him with its 


administrator at Anne Arundel General Hos- Pot tiated Me} ae is orien 
pital in Annapolis. u chief electrical engineer of a con- 


sulting engineering firm in Silver Spring, Md. 


Gary R. Schwandt, MS ’70, has been elected a 
vice president and investment officer of Proper- En tena ame 
ty Capital Trust, a Boston-based real estate PA 
vestment firm. Schwandt previously served Alumni Authors 


senior vice president of The Boston Company 
Real Estate Counsel, Inc., where he headed the In Emotions, Rochelle Semmel Albin, MA 70, 
PhD ’82, analyzes and outlines the nature of 


acquisitions group responsible for all new real 
women’s emotions and provides a helpful 


estate production. 

perspective on their origins and effect on others. 
Exploring the many facets of emotional life, 
Albin—a journalist and psychologist—examines 
the emotional differences between men, women 
and children, and offers insights on coping with 
the difficulties of emotional life and enhancing 
its pleasures. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1983. 


The National Cancer Institute has named Susan 
M. Sieber, MS ’69, PhD ’70, deputy director of 
the Division of Cancer Cause and Prevention. 
Dr. Sieber’s research has focused on chemical 
carcinogenesis in nonhuman primates, toxicity 
of anticancer agents and biological and pharma- 
cological aspects of the lymphatic system. She 
has authored or co-authored over 60 research 
papas: Fred Durst, JD ’82, is the co-author (with Frank 
Bayard) of The Growth Story of Seven Central 
Nancee L. Simonson, MA ’76, has been ap- 


growth of West Virginia’s Region VII develop- 
ment area. The study documents the region’s 
tremendous economic and social progress in re- 
cent years, and reportedly has given a boost of 
confidence to those West Virginian’s concerned 
with the ultimate future of the Region VII coun- 
ties. McClain Publishing Co., Parsons, W. Va., 
1983. 


in Washington. Previously, she was managing 
editor of BNA’s Washington Financial Reports, 
and she had been affiliated with both AP and 
UPI. She recently returned from Japan, where 
she was studying on a Fulbright Scholarship. 


The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration has named Lt. Cmdr. Donald L. 
Suloff, MA ’82, the commanding officer of the 
NOAA research ship Whiting. Suloff has served 
on several NOAA vessels and most recently was 
an analyst in NOAA’s Office of Policy and 
Planning. 


Martin K. Gordon, M Phil ’70, PhD ’75, has 
published a collection of his historical essays, 
Imprint on the Nation: Stories Reflecting The 
National Guard’s Impact on a Changing Nation 
(Sunflower University Press, Manhattan, Kan., 
1983). The collection illustrates the role of the 
National Medical Enterprises, Inc., has pro- National Guard in American life, and portrays 
moted Michael H. Sussman, MBA ’65, to presi- the many aspects of the service, covering its par- 
dent of its subsidiary National Health Care Ser- ticipation in the wars and domestic crises and the 
vices, Inc. Sussman oversees operations of 339 contributions of various ethnics groups in the 
NME-managed hospitals throughout the United Guard, among other topics. Gordon’s book has 
States and Puerto Rico. been credited with filling a large gap in the 

literature on the National Guard, the nation’s 
The first woman to hold her present position as oldest miltary service. 
legislative advisor to the Comptroller General of 
the United States, U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice, Jennie S. Stathis, MBA ’79, has been 
elected to the national board of directors of the 
American Society of Women Accountants. The 
7,000-member society works to promote the ac- 
tivities of women in the accounting profession. 


Samuel J. Keyser, BA ’56, is the co-author of 
CV Phonolgy: A Generative Theory of the 
Syllable, which introduces a new approach to 
syllable representation. Keyser, who is the head 
of the Department of Linguistics and Philos- 
ophy at M.I.T., proposes an additional level of 
phonological representation, the CV-tier, which 


The Meritorious Service Award for ‘‘outstand- defines functional positions within the syllable. 


ing contributions to scientific and applied The book consitutes the first full-scale phono- 


In Memoriam 


logical justification for the CV-tier. The MIT. Edwina Austin Avery, JD ’26, MPL ’27, 


Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1983. 


In his most recent book, Gordon Shea, MA ’61, 
has presented a guideline to creating and main- 
taining win/win agreements instead of the ad- 
versarial win/lose mode of negotiation, as an 
approach to cooperative conflict resolution. 
Creative Negotiating, CBI Publishing Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass., 1983, presents a direct. step-by- 
step method for analyzing a conflict, determining 
participant needs and using creativity to offer 
positive options and innovative solutions. Shea, 
who is president of a training and human re- 
source development firm, has personally trained 
more than 20,000 managers at all levels, in the 
U.S. Defense Department and in companies such 
as Exxon, Ford and IBM. 


Two attorneys who are both GW journalism 
graduates, Christopher G. Wren, BA °76, and 
his wife, Jill Robinson Wren, BA ’76, have co- 
authored a book which is already being used as a 
text for teaching legal research to law students. 
The Legal Research Manual: A Game Plan For 
Legal Research and Analysis departs from the 
conventional approach that focuses on descrip- 
tions of research books’ physical characteristics; 
instead, it presents a step-by-step explanation of 
legal research techniques. The Legal Research 
Manual provides a comprehensive framework— 
a “‘game plan’’—for actually doing efficient and 
effective legal research and explains when to use 
which law book in researching a given problem. 
“It’s like we hit a nerve among students,” says 
Jill Wren. ‘‘Perhaps that’s because we wrote the 
legal research guide we wish we’d had when we 
were in law school.” A-R Editions, Madison, 
Wis., 1983. 


In Computer Literacy Through BASIC, Bruce 
C. Whitener, BA ’61, MBA ’65, DBA ’77, pre- 
sents a new methodology in introducing mana- 
gers, supervisors, clerks, and other personnel to 
computers. His approach combines managerial 
and technical aspects of computing, using 
analogies in the BASIC programming language 
to illustrate concepts that otherwise might elude 
the novice. Readers learn to write useful pro- 
grams in BASIC and better understand the com- 
puting profession. Pedagogical considerations 
include the ‘‘Given-New contract,” an intensely 
field-tested learning strategy, and careful atten- 
tion to the proximity of illustrations and text. 
CSG Press, a Division of Capital Systems Group, 
Inc., Rockville, Md., 1983. 


EPS See 
Alumni Artists 


The eighth solo show of Ruth Herman Cohen, 
BAE ’60, was an exhibit of her pastel and oil still 
life paintings, in the Caucus Room of the State 
Capitol in Harrisburg, Pa. The July show was 
part of a state tribute to artists. Cohen also 
received the Chapel of the Four Chaplains’ 
Legion of Honor in recognition of service to 
people of all races and faiths. 


In July, Marilyn Feldman, BA ’66, and Ger- 
trude Wetmore, Att. ’83, both award winning 
artists, exhibited their works of local Maryland 
scenes at the Suburban Bank in Potomac, Md. 


Photographs by Mae Zabilsky Scanlan, B.A. 
*53, will be on exhibit at the Colorfax Gallery in 
Chevy Chase, D.C., Jan 16 to March 9. Begin- 
ning April 13 she will have another exhibit at the 
Colorfax Gallery on Capitol Hill. Mrs. Scanlan’s 
recent photographic achievements include the 
cover of Chesapeake Bay Magazine (September 
1983); a winning photo in the ‘‘Washington’s 
Historic Neighborhoods” 1983-84 traveling ex- 
hibit; and second prize, Scenic Division, 
Takoma Park, Md., Photography Show, Sep- 
tember 1983. 


\LLM 27, July 26, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Maurice R. Barnes, LLB ’30, July 1, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

William B. Blackburn, JD ’39, Sept. 10, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Julia Bondurant, BA ’40, Sept. 5, 
Washington, D.C. 

Helen Jean Brunner, BA ’32, MA ’34, April 
20, Washington, D.C. 

George A. Brust, AA ’50, March 26, 
Bethesda, Md. 

John William Bunke, MD ’58, June 24, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Mary S. Cookson, BA ’28, MS ’29, July 1, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Winnie W. Cox, BAE ’34, June 30, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Flatus W. Crook, BA ’64, MS ’67, June 7, 
Hebar Springs, Ark. 

Felix DiFino, MD ’31, June 16, Newark, 

N.J. 

John Dillon, MD ’47, April 27, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Henry M. Feyrer, JD ’33, July 10, Highland 
Beach, Fla. 

Shepherd Gordin, LLB ’42, Aug. 20. 

Leona R. Hardie, MAE ’78, May 1, Camp 
Springs, Md. 

John Adams Hartman Jr., JD ’36, July 5, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Cleophus C. Hatcher, EdS ’75, EdD ’77, Aug. 
2, Fayetteville, N.C. 

Louise Henderson, BAE ’57, MAE ’67, June 
25, Arlington, Va. 

Arnold G. Horner, MS ’68, Aug. 24, Bowie, 
Md. 

Claude Howison, BCE ’27, May 10, McLean, 
Va. 

Donald L. Jenkins, MA ’64, Aug. 9, 
Annandale, Va. 

Eleanore Jones, BA ’12, June 20, 

Olney, Md. 

Oren Lewis, LLB ’39, June 12, Arlington, Va. 
Daniel B. Lloyd, BCE ’23, Sept. 5, Rockville, 
Md. 

John W. McCalley, BA ’45, MA ’47, PhD ’52, 
Aug. 6, Nantucket, Mass. 


Leroy John Maas Sr., MAE ’45, June 17, 
Westminster, Md. 


George Mallet-Prevost, LLB ’25, July 3, 
Frederick, Md. 


Troy Davis Mathis, MBA ’53, May 25, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Matthew Mendelsohn, BA ’29, MD ’32, 
Carmel, Calif. 

David B. Miller, MA ’64, May 29, McLean, 
Va. 

David Mittin, BA ’80, Aug. 16, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Charles Robert Norris, MIA ’69, June 28, 
Washington, D.C. 


Martha B. Lucas Pate, MA ’35, May 16, New 
York, N.Y. 


Lydia Martin Pugh, MPL ’32, JD ’32, Aug. 3, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Walter L. Rhinehart, BA ’35, Nov. 5, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


John H. Rixse Jr., BCE ’38, May 24, 
Alexandria, Va. 


GW 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


David Allen Smith, former professorial 
lecturer in speech and drama, Aug. 3. 


George Gustav Wehrstedt, MBA ’58, Aug. 19, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Robert E. Wester, BA ’30, MA ’37, July 16, 
Takoma Park, Md. 


John Goeffrey Will, LLB ’29, April 6, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Joseph Sitnick, JD ’35, July 29, Silver Spring, Ward Stewart, JD ’49, July 23, Washington, 
Md. DE: 


Mary M. Sittig, MA ’70, April 18, Shawnee- Florence Stokes, BA ’37, MD ’39, June 23, 
on-Delaware, Pa. Stuart, Fla. 


Mildred B. Spottswood, BA ’32, Aug. 27, Ralph E. Watson, BA ’44, June 21, 


Donald S. Watson, professor emeritus of 
economics who taught at GW from 1935 to 
1972, Jan. 19, 1983, Port Angeles, Wash. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


Washington, D.C. 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Save the dates April 13 and 14—that’s 
when this year’s Reunion Weekend will be 
held. If you can join us, please call (202) 
676-6435 for a detailed schedule. Mean- 
while, we send you our best wishes for a 
healthy and peaceful new year. 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA 65 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA ’76 
Director 
Alumni Relations Office 


February 1, March 7, April 4—First 
Wednesday Lectures 

The 1984 schedule for this popular free 
lecture series appears once again varied 
and fascinating. On February 1, “The 
Biological Effects of Stress in Every Day 
Living’’ will be presented by Dr. L. 
Thompson Bowles, professor of surgery 
and dean of the GW Medical Center, 
Academic Affairs. On March 7, Bernard 
Reich, professor of political science and 
international affairs, will speak on ‘‘Solv- 
ing the Middle East Puzzle.” And on 
April 4, University Professor of Islamic 
Studies Seyyed Hossein Nasr will discuss 
“Islamic Philosophy—Eastern Under- 
standing, Western Interpretation.” Loca- 
tion for all lectures is the Marvin Center 
Continental Room, 800 21st St., NW. 
Lectures begin at 8 p.m.; dinner is 
available, starting at 6:30 p.m., by mak- 
ing reservations directly with the GW 
University Club on the third floor of the 
Marvin Center, 676-6610. To ensure lec- 
ture seating, call Alumni Relations, 
676-6435, at least two days in advance. 


February 9, February 23—Opening Night 
Receptions 

Alumni who are season-ticket subscrib- 
ers and who attend the opening night per- 
formances of Actors in Repertory (Feb. 9) 
and Women in Power (Feb. 23) are in- 
vited to join the cast, crew and faculty of 
the Department of Communication and 
Theatre at a reception on the third floor 
of the Marvin Center (outside the GW 


University Club) following the perfor- 
mances. Ticket information and reception 
reservations: 676-6178. Seating is limited; 
early reservations are recommended. 


March 5-April 5—George Calling, 1984 
All alumni, faculty, staff and students 
are invited to serve as volunteer callers for 
the 1984 D.C.-area phonathon, which will 

begin on Monday, March 5. Each Mon- 
day through Thursday night, GW alumni 
in the local area will be called for con- 
tributions to the 1983-84 Annual Fund. 
Calling will take place in the Marvin 
Center, Rooms 410-415. A free buffet 
dinner will be provided from 5:30 to 6:30 
p.m., followed by instructions; calling will 
take place from 6:45 to 9:30 p.m. Com- 
plimentary parking will be available in the 
university parking garages. To volunteer, 
call the Development Office, 676-6415. 


March 17—Workshop: Speaking in Public 
An updated version of last year’s popu- 
lar workshop, ‘‘Speaking in Public” will 
aid participants in speaking out and pro- 
vide practical training in numerous 
specific areas of public speaking. Instruc- 
tors for the one-day workshop will include 
William R. Reynolds, professor of speech 
and drama; Robert C. Rutledge, associate 
professor of English and associate dean, 
Columbian College; Beverly Reynolds, 
professor of speech, Essex College; and 
Barton Alexander, public affairs consul- 
tant. Marvin Center Room 405, 800 21st 
St., NW, 9a.m. to 5 p.m.—coffee, 
danish and lunch included in $15 fee, 
which also covers materials costs. Call 
676-6435 for information, 


Off-Campus Events 


Upcoming Chapter Meetings 
Houston, Texas—Friday, March 2 
Dallas, Texas—Saturday, March 3 
Alumni in these areas will receive 
specific invitations and full details several 
weeks prior to meetings. Anyone else 
wishing a copy of these may contact the 
Alumni Relations Office, (202) 676-6435. 
Please Note: Chapter meetings will also 
be held in numerous other cities around 
the country in the spring and early sum- 
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mer, Information about these meetings 
will be sent to alumni in the areas con- 
cerned as well as appearing in future 
issues of GWTimes. 


April 28—Tracing Our Heritage in James 
River Plantations 

On both banks of the ‘‘middle’’ James 
River are the great plantations of 
Tidewater Virginia. These magnificent 
estates were home to many of this 
nation’s early leaders. From these estates’ 
stately grandeur sprang a dynasty of 
power and influence that shaped the 
politics and culture of Virginia. The tour 
includes visits to Shirley Plantation, an 
800-acre estate that was the home of 
Robert E. Lee’s mother; Westover, con- 
sidered the finest example of Georgian ar- 
chitecture in America; Belle Air Planta- 
tion, which dates from 1670 and is one of 
America’s oldest frame houses; Sherwood 
Forest, home of President John Tyler and 
occupied today by his grandson; and 
Westover Church, a tiny church dating 
from the early 18th century, where tour 
participants will be served luncheon by the 
ladies of the church. Tour bus departs 
from the corner of 22nd and H Streets, 
NW, next to Madison Hall, at 7 a.m. and 
returns after 7 p.m. Complimentary park- 
ing is available (bring your ticket to be 
stamped) at the University Garage, en- 
trance on the corner of 22nd and Eye 
Streets, NW. The $55 per person fee in- 
cludes transportation, admission fees, 
refreshments and dinner, Closing date for 
reservations is April 5. Information: 
676-6435. 


May 22-June 6—Alumni Tour of Turkey 
Join professor Ellen Reeder Williams, 
assistant professor of art at GW, who will 

present an archaeological study tour of 
Turkey. The trip begins in Istanbul and 
includes visits to the Blue Mosque, 
Topkapi, and the Grand Bazaar. You will 
be introduced to the ancient world at St. 
Sophia, the famous Archaeological and 
Mosaic Museums, and the extensive 
underground cisterns. From Istanbul, 
travel to Troy, Pergamum, Izmir, 
Ephesos, Kusadasi and many other cities 
of interest. The cost of the tour is $2,476 
per person, which includes air fare and 
hotel (double occupancy). 
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